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The Indianapolis Star 


stands the unchallenged leader in the newspaper 
field in Ind’'ana—some recent records: 


Ia February—The STAR’S 

circulation exceeded that of its nearest 
competitor by 20,203. 

In February—The STAR 

gained in classified advertising 159 columns. 


In February—The STAR’S 


mearest competitor lost in classified 
advertising 7% columns. 


In February—The STAR 


carried more than its nearest competitor 
in classified advertising 3334 columns. 


In February—The STAR . 
gained in both classified and display 
advertising 420 columns. 


The local advertiser is making these gains possible, and he is on the 
ground, with every opportunity to become familiar with the newspaper 
situation. 

The three STAR League papers, the INDIANAPOLIS, MUNCIE and 
TERRE HAUTE S1TARS, cover more than one-third of the homes of the 
entire State of Indiana. 


General Offices of the STAR League 


Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
STAR BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS 


C, E. LAMBERTSON, 1315 Flatiron Building, New York, Eastern Mgr. 
Joun Giass, Boyce Building, Chicago, Western Mgr. 
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Sanctum Talks 





OOD morning, LIFE!” 

“Why, good morning, Miss Milliner! 
Which is it, yearly contract or only six 
months? And for half page, or only a 
quarter?” 

“Neither, LIFE, ¢ sast dropped in to see what 
you had to say for yourse/f, I am from Fifth 
Avenue, but my parents 
come from Missouri.” 

“Then you have 
come to precisely the 
right place. If you will 
glance through the well 
filled advertising col- 
umns of LIFE you will 
find lots of friends. All 
LIFE’S advertisers are 
Missourians, either by 
birth, extraction or habit 
of thought—and they have all been shown. 

“ Now, I want to tell you a few things, Miss Milliner. 

So far as you are concerned the women of this big, round 
world may be divided into three classes: one class is fitly 
represented by the South Sea Islander, whose apparel] 
consists solely of an amiable grin and a nose ring. 

“To the second class belongs the woman who buys a 
new bonnet when it becomes absolutely impossible to 
make over the old one and have it look fit to wear down 
in the cellar on a dark night. 

“In the third class you will find the woman with both money and refine- 
ment, who buys wisely but frequently, and who, in her secret heart, rather 
hopes when she goes to bed that the styles will change before morning. 

“The readers of LIFE belong to this third class, and the only question 
for you to consider is whether or not such people as this are the ones among 
whom you should look for customers. 

“ And all this, mind you, applies equally well to your brother George, the 
tailor; to that cousin of yours who runs the swell haberdashery, and to every- 
body else who makes or sells the things that well-to-do and free-spending 
people wear or use, 

“Isn't it wise, Miss Milliner, to put your advertising where you know 100 
per cent of the people who see and read it can afford to buy your goods 
rather than where only a small percentage are possible customers ?” 

“Well, I must admit, LIFE, that this sounds very reasonable to me, and 
I am inclined to give you a trial.” 

“Do it, and do it right away! One taste of LIFE will make you hungry 
for more.” 

“T’ll plan a campaign for LIFE right away.” 

“Good bye.” 


WHEN YOU WRITE, ADDRESS 


JOSIAH J. HAZEN 
Manager Advertising Department 


LIFE 
17 West 31st Street, New York 
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THE NEWS ELEMENT 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING. 


How “STORE NEWS” MAY BE VARI- 
OUSLY AND EFFECTIVELY APPLIED 
AS AN ADVERTISING TONIC—CRISP 
ITEMS INSERTED AMONG ADVER- 
TISED- BARGAINS SERVE TO HOLD 
THE READER'S INTEREST, 


IN 


A New York newspaper pub- 
lished some time ago, among 
other ads, a notice for its own 
benefit placing the amount of dry 
goods advertising carried ‘in its 
columns during the preceding 
month at 122,553 lines, with 107,- 
927 lines credited to its nearest 
competitor, and 66,023 to the 
third in rank in respect to the 
volume of dry goods advertising, 
making a total for this single 
month of 296,503 lines, At an 
average flat rate of fifty cents, the 
dry goods advertising in these 
three papers alone for this one 
month would represent the re- 
spectable expenditure of $148,- 
251.50. 

A student of advertising, com- 
menting on figures and amounts 
suggested by the substance of this 
ad, pointed out that if the dry 
goods advertising in these three 
papers alone for one month 
amounted to approximately $150,- 
000, as shown above, the _ total 
advertising appropriation of all 
the New York stores, in all the 
New York papers, for that same 
month and still further for the 
entire year, would reach prob- 
ably a very pretty figure. After 
dealing at length with numerous 
other possible combinations of 
lines and dollars, the statistician 
concluded with the remark that if 
based on these figures the total 


. 
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amount expended throughout the 
country by all retail stores during 
one year on newspaper and 
magazine advertising, posters, 
dead wall advertising, catalogue, 
circulars, correspondence, _ pre- 
miums and all the other various 
forms of publicity through which 
the advertising al Guneine and 
other retail stores finds expres- 
sion would sound, in his opinion, 
the most eloquent testimonial 
possible as to the light in which 
advertising is viewed to-day in 
the retail world. 

But figures are wearisome and 
the statistician is a bore. Busi- 
ness men know that in the extent 
of their advertising campaigns 
they are each day to a greater de- 
gree exciting the amazement of 
the general unenlightened public 
and the pained suprise of their 
more conservative competitors. 
They glory publicly in their adver- 
tising intrepidity and search secret- 
ly with glass and light for the 
numerous leaks and defects which 
they know are always more or 
less present to negative the suc- 
cess of their publicity endeavors. 
Advertisements are keyed in 
every possible way known to the 
modern specialist, results are 
laboriously checked, and yet there 
is a percentage of lost or mis- 
directed effort. 

The advertising manager of one 
of the largest department stores 
in the country once told the wri- 
ter that every part of his adver- 
tising system was as nicely inter- 
adjusted as the works of a watch, 
and that his department as a 
whole was as controllable and re- 
sponsive as a locomotive of the 
most approved type. “With every 
notch further back that I may 
puil my throttle of space,” he 
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said, “there is always a corre- 
sponding increase in results real- 
ized.” Which may have _ been 
very true, but it is to be doubted 
whether this commercial engineer 
realized that, as is the case with 
the object of his concrete meta- 
phor, the greater his actual ex- 
penditure of energy (figured in 
terms of newspaper space) the 
greater may have been the actual 
amount of waste accompanying 
that energy. 

RETAIL ADVERTISING EFFECTIVE BUT 

UNECONOMICAL, 

It is not the intent of the wri- 
ter to dolorously bewail the in- 
sufficiency of present-day adver- 
tising to thoroughly effect its 
purpose, But advertising clearly 
is not so good that it may not 
be improved. One quality of 
goodness is its capacity for bet- 
terment. And while there is little 
reasonable doubt that advertising 
in a large percentage of cases 


does produce admirably the de- 
sired results, it does not always 
accomplish this end in the most 
economical way. Here, on this 
point, at least, there is a general 


and mutual meeting of advertis- 
ing minds. Every large depart- 
ment store ad presents a certain 
amount of advertising losses. 
‘That is, out of every page or half 
page ad there are always certain 
items which fail to “make good.” 
This failure may be owing to 
faulty merchandise, wrong  pric- 
ing, weak or flat copy or repell- 
ent typography. But whatever 
the cause, the vast amount of dry 
goods and other retail advertis- 
ing which fills the columns of the 
country’s newspapers, as pointed 
out in the opening lines, demands 
that it should be the pre-occupa- 
tion of every ad man to search 
out and reduce to a minimum 
this negative element. An adver- 
tising department may be satis- 
factorily successful, but it is not 
until these little leaks have been 
looked up and stopped up that the 
advertising manager may slap 
himself cordially on the back and 
say, “Snappy work, old man!” 
He is not always the best en- 
gineer who keeps his eyes fixed 
on the passing milestones, fleeting 
as they may be, to the compara- 
tive neglect of his steam-gauge; 


but rather he who makes every 
pound of steam in his boiler do 
its sixteen ounces ot work to- 
ward driving his train on to its 
destination. 


“STORE NEWS” AS AN ADVERTISING 
TONIC, 

“Store news” is a_ peculiar 
character of advertising copy, old 
in a way and yet so uncommonly 
employed as to be practically new, 
which certain department store 
and other advertisers use occa- 
sionally and recommend always 
as an effective means of adding a 
fresh touch to work which has 
become localized, short-circuited, 
stale and flat, waltzing forever 
‘round and ’round and ‘round the 
same old moss-covered merchan- 
dise thoughts and phrases. But 
in their sporadic employment of 
this unusual copy solely as a 
means of getting out ot a rut, 
these ad-men do not. seem to re- 
member that it may prove quite 
as effective in preventing a fall- 
back into the old faults—that it 
may prove useful as an advertis- 
ing tohic, to a certain extent, in 
energizing the whole au, thereby 
counteracting the negative effects 
of any weak points and making 
every item advertised bring‘ in its 
full quota of results. 

That particular species of 
“store news” which is the subject 
of these paragraphs does not deal 
with merchandise or prices, it 
discusses neither sales nor bar- 
gains, and in its most perfect 
form has apparently no connec- 
tion whatever with the merchan- 
dising purposes of its house. In 
the eyes of the advertising sen- 
sationalist and price specialist the 
idea is alike ridiculous and _ in- 
comprehensible. To him the 
proposition of any advertising 
not directly of the persuading, 
appealing, beseeching style is an 
unknown quantity. lo devote any 
of his coveted and over-crowded 
spaces to talks on anything but 
merchandise would constitute un- 
heard of folly. Of the gentle art 
of advertising by induction he 
knows nothing, 

This old, yet new, always in- 
ductive and, in its sphere, effect- 
ive “store news,” as aptly defined 
by one of its most zealous advo- 
cates, is that character of semi- 

(Continued on page 6). 
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private information calculated to 
excite public interest in a store 
through revealing flashlights of 
its bigness, complexity, or other 
unique feature not generally 
known to the public and entirely 
aside from purely and evidently 
selfish information. The term 
“selfish,” as employed in this ar- 
ticle, is not intended to imply an 
absence of liberality on the part 
of a store toward its patrons, but 
merely the policy of using exclus- 
ively advertising copy of a direct 
and distinct merchandising na- 
ture. 
The object of this “store news,” 
suggested in the foregoing 
definition, is to excite in an un- 
selfish manner but with, of 
course, a distinct selfish purpose 
the interest of the buying public 
in the store as a public institution 
of size, intricacy and nicety with 
regard to equipment and system, 
to provoke public comment and 
encourage the healthy curiosity 
and interest of shoppers. To keen 
advertisers the advertising value 
of such interest is apparent. For 


as 


the purpose of securing unto it- 


self the fruits of such an attitude 
on the part of the public, of in- 
ducing shoppers to visit his store 
solely for their own pleasure and 
with no evident view of making 
purchases, a prominent dry goods 
merchant engaged for a period of 
several weeks before Christmas a 
symphony orchestra, composed of 
upwards of forty artists, who 
gave each day in_ the elegantly 
appointed music hall of the store 
concerts of a high degree of 
musical excellence. Less con- 
servative advertisers seek to gain 
the same ends, among other ways, 
by engaging aeronauts to give, 
under the auspices of the store, 
sensational balloon ascensions 
during the course of which are 
showered down, from dizzy 
heights, upon . the up-gazing 
crowds below clouds of hand- 
bills, circulars and other adver- 
tising _ literature, intermingled 
with which is an occasional coin 
of small denomination to keep 
alive the waning interest. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES REAL 
NEWS.” 

But, to a surprising degree, ad- 

vertisers have gone afar off and to 


“STORE 


great expense to secure that which 
lay at their very feet obtainable 
for only a comparative expendi- 
ture of thought and effort, Every 
big store abounds in the proper 
kind of material which may easily 
be worked up into effective “store 
news” items. For instance, many 
large stores operate their own 
lighting, heating and refrigerat- 
ing plants, These, as a matter 
of course and economy, are gen- 
erally maintained in a most pre- 
sentable condition. Then, why 
not invite the public to. visit 
them? An _ attendant in natty 
uniform could show the different 
machinery, explain briefly’ the 
workings of the system and by 
giving a few comparative figures 
impress upon the visitors the vast. 
ness, completeness and admirable 
system of the establishment. The 
terminals of the cash system, 
either electric or pneumatic, as 
well as the central switch boards 
of large local telephone ex- 
changes, are also interesting and 
by skillful exploitation would 
serve as additional points of local 
store interest. A few departments 
make their own candy, pastry and 
other similar commodities, and if 
these were made in plain view 
of the customers, as in several 
cases they are, the novel sight 
could be depended upon to at- 
tract interest and provoke com- 
ment favorable to a store so 
thoroughly mindful of its pat- 
rons’ well being. 

Some of these suggestions are 
already and have been for some 
time to a greater or lesser degree 
in active operation in a number 
of large stores, but’ in no one in- 
stance, at least to. the writer's 
knowledge, does the advertising 
manager in his newspaper work 
take full advantage of their ad- 
vertising possibilities. Then, too, 
these suggestions involve an ex- 
penditure of money, time and 
worry objectionable, perhaps, 2 
least as ‘respects the last two 
features, to a toiler whose official 
title has already become - syt- 
cnymous with hard work and 
plenty of it. Especially so should 
this be found the situation among 
the smaller department __ stores, 
where almost “every detail of the 
work, from the preparation of 
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copy to the compilation of statis- 
tics, devolves upon the one weary 
head. For those in such circum- 
stances there is another form of 
this same “store news” as_ con- 
veniently available to them as to 
their more happily _ situated 
Lrothers. 

The capacity of 
store's elevators, the average 
number of trips each car may 
make during the course of a busi- 
vess day, the total number of 
passengers carried from floor to 
floor in a day, a week, a month 
and a year—this is suggestive and 
would probably appeal to many 
of the store’s patrons as being 
new and interesting and, there- 
fore, provocative of comment and 
favorable comparative deductions. 
Such natural voluntary talking on 
the part of the public regarding 
a store is beyond doubt of far 
greater advertising value than 
that which might be produced by 
any number of large but stereo- 
typed ads. Further, if incor- 


each of a 


porated in an ad-in one of the 
ways suggested below such copy 
will throw a sparkle of life and 


interest over the whole matter. 
Still further, the number of elec- 
tric lamps in a large store and 
interesting details, gossipingly 
told, of its electric plant and 
equipment, amount of coal, wrap- 
ping paper, twine, etc., consumed 
monthly, number of employees, 
remarks and conversations heard 
on the floor between customers, 
and between customers and 
clerks, etc.—almost every depart- 
ment in the store could be found 
to contain similar material which 
can be fashioned into satisfactory 
news items to enliven the char- 
acter of otherwise strictly mer- 
chandise advertisements, 

For instance, a New York 
store incorporated very happily in 
one of its recent ads the follow- 
ing item which goes to show with 
what a degree of interest such 
matter may be preparel, The 
item in reference read: 

“The wrapping paper used 
yearly in this store aggregates 
over one hundred million square 
feet—enough to cover all Central 
Park, and Morningside, River- 
side and Mount Morris Parks in 
addition,” 


How much more impressive 
than a multitude of self-bestowed 
compliments are these applied fig- 
ures! To residents of New York 
who are familiar with the vast- 
ness of all these parks, such con. 
crete data cannot fail to make a 
profound and lasting impression. 
Another such item published by 
the same store read: 

“This house uses over fifteen 
thousand miles of twine a year— 
enough to reach from New York 
to Sydney, Australia, with enough 
‘slack’ left over to extend from 
New York to San Francisco.” 
EVERY STORE A FUND OF RAW 

MATERIAL, 

A prominent advertiser, while 
apparently very favorably im- 
pressed with the idea of “store 
news,” as outlined in these para- 
graphs, expressed the opinion 
that to get at the proper raw 
material from which to prepare 
such news items would require so 
much research and tabulation as 
to render it impracticable to the 
average ad-man. But this is far 
from true. In the first place, pro- 
fessional pride, if cleverly appeal- 
ed to, would move the store elec- 
trician, engineer, elevator starter 
and buyer of house and office 
supplies to furnish the advertis- 
ing department with an array of 
facts and figures sufficient, with 
various treatment, to be spread 
over a period of months, when a 
new stock might very easily be 
obtained in the same way. And 
as for the casual bits of “store 
news” relating more closely to 
merchandise, ‘“conversations-on- 
the-floor,” daily store happenings, 
etc., buyers, floormen and clerks 
present a veritable exhaustless 
source of supply which may 
easily be drawn upon daily for 
fresh subjects and new thoughts. 

The matter of treatment is, 
perhaps, of the greatest import- 
ance. To men; however, whose 
chief business is to conceive, 
write and arrange advertising 
literature little in this respect can 
properly nor need be suggested. 
Much, too, is governed by local 
conditions. But it might be noted 
that the practice obtaining in 
some stores of publishing in their 
ads a full column of “store news” 
items is not the best method of 
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serving up this sort of copy. To 
have the best possible effect there 
there should be an absence of any 
conscious effort or formality; 
“store news” should have the at- 
tractiveness of humanity and un- 
expectedness, not the labored ef- 
fect of a heavy editorial. As one 
writer put it, “People want to be 
amused, not lectured, and the 
diatribes in which some depart- 
ment store adwriters indulge are 
a terrible waste of space, con- 
taining really no ideas and being 
couched in words and terms very 
much above the majority of the 
people to whom they are address- 
ed and sometimes evidently be- 
yond those who wrote them.” 
Then, too, “store news,” like all 
statistics, when presented in vol- 
ume always tire and have a ten- 
tendency to repel prospective 
readers. The two examples re- 
produced above furnish very fair 
models, although they might have 
been touched off with a greater 
degree of interest and artistic 
finish. Some stores have found 
it effective to scatter throughout 
large ads numerous bits of “store 
news” arranged hap-hazard, 
though with some definite idea as 
to consecutiveness and construc- 
tive effect, in attractively boxed 
paragraphs and containing such 
matter as: “This store is equipped 
not only with its own Boards of 
Health and Charities and its Fire 
Department, but also with its own 
societies, its own clubs and its 
own newspaper” or “Did you 
know that this store maintains a 
Hospital, with doctors and 
nurses always in attendance, a 
Sanitarium for canvalescing em- 
ployees, an Insurance Company 
and a Loan Fund, both for the 
protection and assistance of de- 
serving employees?” But, per- 
haps, the most satisfactory way 
of discussing “store news” is in 
the form of light editorials, where 
if subtly written, an apt moral 
may be drawn alike to the in- 
terest of readers and profit of the 
store. 

This subject of “store news” is 
an interesting and an involved 
one. It is pregnant with sugges- 
tions, and its bottom is an im- 
mense supply of interesting, ex- 
ceedingly attractive and unhack- 


neyed ad material. Its greatest 
virtue, perhaps, is that it affords 
timely subjects for strong edi- 
itorials and ‘offers an unlimited 
number of fresh live items to slip 
in here and there among the 
heavier advertising paragraphs in 
the nature of sparks of interest 
to leaven up the entire mass. 
Certainly, in view of its proven 

worth and applicability in the 
past, and its unrivaled possibilities 
for the future, the idea should 
have at least the careful consider- 
ation of every progressive adver- 
tising man. 

ALpHonsus P. Hamre. 

—_—~+o>—__—_—— 


A HANDSOME catalogue, giving a very 
ae exposition of classes, meth- 
ods, faculty, etc., comes from the 
Goldey Commercial College, Wilming- 
ton, Wel. 
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Was the greatest year of 


THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


ADVERTISING 
GAINED 


1,793 Cols. 


over 1905, which broke 
all previous records. 


CIRCULATION JAN, 1907: 
Daily Average, 150,527 
Sunday “ 236,042 


The only mornin i 
Chicago with oar at Greets. 
tion every day. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and 
items of special interest to German- 
Americans, which accounts for the im- 
mense popularity of the paper in the 
German settlements everywhere. 
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THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


The advertising manager of 
one of the most widely circulated 
magazines recently sent out a 
comparative statement that dealt 
with cost of reaching readers. 
That cost was very low. He fig- 
ured it out in ten-millionths of a 
cent per line per reader, and fig- 
ured a lot of competing publica- 
tions, and put them all in a table, 
with his own at the top—in type 
twice as big and black as the 
others. This statement had not 
been in the mails an hour before 
he was called up by ’phone, and 
an excited voice said “This is the 
So-and-So Magazine. We have 


ADVERTISING IN LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 

Pages Ag. Lines 
System....... (ntde asides se 206 = 46,278 
Country Life in America 





45,830 
38,743 
36,405 
35,674 
33,854 
29,480 


Everybody’s 
Munsey’s. . 
McClure’s.... 
Cosmopolitan 
Review of Reviews 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
OO teeR sce weed. 0400 
American Magazine 
Century 
Harper’s Monthly......... 
Ncribner’s 
Sunset (Feb.).....sccccccee 
Pacific Monthly 
Outing Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home 
panion (cols.)......+.+++ 
World’s Work 
Garden Magazine (cols.) . 
Business Man’s Magazine 


29,400 
27.075 
25,200 
23,264 
22,437 
20,784 
20,560 
20,4603 
20,160 


20,000 
18,652 
18,550 


18,536 
18,438 
17,158 
16,665 
16,520 
16,464 
15,904 
14,400 
14,022 
13,992 


World To-Day 
Suburban Life (cols.) 
Pearson’s 
Out West (Feb.)........ 
eader, 
Ladies’ World (cols.) ..... 
Red Book, ...secesce.c%se 
National Magazine 
American Homes and Gar- 
GONG TONE Fes sns8seecces 135427 
13,216 
12,474 
12,048 
12,002 
11,813 


Designer (cols.)... ..++++- 

McCall’s Magazine (cols.). 

Normal Instructor (cols.).. 

Housekeeper (cols.).....- 

New Idea Woman’s Maga- 
zine (Cols.)..+0+0s fOveace 

Harper’s Bazar 

Current Literature 

Home Magazine (cols.).... 

Metropolitan 

Popular Magazine... 

Modern Priscilla (cols.)... 

Recreation (cols.).......... 

Argosy 

House and Garden (cols.). 

House Beautiful (Feb.— 


COIS.) .occcsecevevccccecs 


(Continued on page 10), 


11,792 
11,710 
11 1424 
11,234 
10,708 
9,943 
9,762 
9,560 
9.387 
9,214 


8,968 


INK. 


The advertising policy of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE is made to 
fit the kind of people who read it; 
therefore, every advertisement in 
THe AMERICAN is a reliable ad- 
vertisement of a high-grade ar- 
ticle. 


The total circulation for, the 
current six months ending with 
the March issue was 1,700,000— 
an average of nearly 300,000 cop- 
ies per month. 


The rates for space in THE 
AMERICAN are fixed—every ad- 
vertiser pays the same price for 
the same space—$252.00 per page 
on three pages to be used within 
one year—that is, on orders that 
are placed now. 

Write for the “Classified List 
of Advertisers” who stand for 
Tue AmericAN—or look at the 
March issue in which 250 of them 
are represented. 


Ropert CADE Witson, Adv. Mgr. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Western Mgr: Cuas. D. SPALDING, 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, IIl: 


May number to press March 30th, 
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Ag. Lines 
World’s Events (cols.)..... 8,848 


Technical World Maga- 


Etude (cols, Dias wine acins 
Lip 
Fei and ncaa me 
Outdoor Life....... 
Theatre (cols. 5... vane 
All-Story Magazine.. 
Outer’s Book a 
eee 
Gunter’s Magazine 
Farming (cols.).......-++- 
Health Culture (Feb.).... 
Broadway Magazine 
Bookman 

Appleton’s Magazine 

Van Norden —: 
Musician (cols ) . 

Smith’s Magazine... 

Blue Book 

Smart Set 

Putnam’s Monthly 

Star Monthly (Feb.—cols.) 
Pilgrim (cols.)..........-+ 
Benziger’s a (cols.) 
Human Life (cols.)....... 
Scrap Book 

St. Nicholas 

Railroad Man’s Magazine 
Philistine (Feb.)...... bane 


20 1,241 


ADVERTISING IN LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 
Week ending February - 

oO 


Ag. Lines 
10,111 
9,470 
9.124 
8,960 
8,472 
5,600 
54569 
5,035 


eer 
Saturday Evening Post... 53 
Independent (pages)...... 
Literary Digest 

Outlook (pages).......... 
Vogue 

Churchman 2 
— Sunday Maga- 
4,308 
4,300 
35309 
39184 
3,035 


Christian Herald 
Leslie’s Weekly 
Christian Endeavor World 17 
Scientific American 

Week ending February 16: 
Collier’s 
Saturday Evening Post... 
Literary Digest.......... 
Churchman 
Leslie's Weekly 
Independent (pages)...... 


9,262 
7393 
65315 
4,578 
4313 
4,256 


Christian Herald 
Christian Endeavor World 
Associated Sunday Maga- 


Outlook (pages) 
Saturday Evening Post . 


Literary Digest. 
Scientific American .. 


Churchman. . 

Leslie’s Weekly 
Independent (pages). . 
Christian Endeavor World 
Christian Herald 
Associated — Maga- 
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Week ending March 2: 


Saturday Evening Post.. 
eS eee coasee 
Literary Digest 
ae : 
Outlook (pages)... 

Vogue .. 

Christian Herald. 

Lif 


Christian Endeavor World 
= Independent (pages). 
“ Scientific American. 
Leslie’s Weekly 
Associated Sunday Maga. 
ZINE .occce Spe eee. 
Totals for February: 
Vogue 


‘ols. Ag. Lines 
10,429 
9,600 
6,032 
5,57! 
45785 
45137 
3,910 
3,521 
3,262 
2,648 
2,428 
2,357 


2,340 


445552 
40,152 
38,846 
345492 
32,953 
23,347 
20,291 
19,896 
15,480 
15,394 
14.054 
13,817 


Saturday Evening Post... 
Outlook 


Cheentiins 

Independent .. 

Scientific America ° 

Christian Herald 

Leslie’s Weekly 

Christian Endeavor World 

Associated Sunday Maga- 
12,470 





just received your:schedule. W by 
didn’t you put our publication in 
itz. “Why didn’t 1?” was the 
reply. “Humph! Figure it out 
yourself and you'll find out.” 

* * * 

Good Housekeeping appeared 
this month not much more than 
a week later than its usual date. 
There seems to be hardly any 
precedent by which to gauge the 
work done in manufacturing this 
magazine after the fire of January 
28. If one thing is certain, it is 
that Good Housekeeping was 
completely burned out. Almost 
three-fourths of the printing had 
been done on the March issue 
when the disaster came, and _ the 
magazine was due to close in ten 
days. After the fire nothing was 
left, practically, but a duplicate 
mailing list that had fortunately 
been kept at a Springfield trust 
company’s vaults. Manuscripts, 
advertising orders, cuts and copy, 
books and records were gone. 
While the ruins were still hot it 
was necessary to enter and pry 
from matted piles of printed text 
and advertising forms the single 
copies that could be used in set- 
ting up the magazine again. 
‘Lhese were hurried to New York, 
with the editorial staff, and ar- 
rangements made to duplicate the 
magazine at the Winthrop Press 
and the McClure printing plant. 
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Advertising offices and agencies 
were hired for duplicate plates 
and copy. As a result, the March 
issue shows no sign of disaster. 
The text section is normal, and 
there are ninety pages of adver- 
tising, placing Good Housekeep- 
ing fifteenth in the list. The fire, 
it is stated by Mr. Whitney, will 
be partly in the nature of a bless- 
ing, because it enables the Phelps | 
Publishing Company to replace 
with fireproof buildings, specially 
designed for publishing purposes, 
a plant that had grown piece by 
piece with successive increases in 
the business. 
* * * 

Anti-substitution copy still en- 
‘gages general attention, and many 
hands are tried at producing 
arguments that will be direct and 
logical to the reading public. It 
is understood that the Ashbrook 
bureau, spoken of last month, 
sends out its first. page for March 
issues—that appearing in a num- 
ber of publications, headed, 
“Manufacturers, like people, start 
in a small way.” <A sound sug- 
gestion comes from Frederick H. 
makers of toilet 
specialties, Toledo. Mr. Young 
steadily meets the opposition of 
department stores in marketing 
his goods. These stores, it is as- 
serted, are the real nub of the 
whole substitution situation, 
owing to their enormous output 
and their practice of selling their 
own lines wherever possible. No 
daily paper, says Mr. Young, can 
undertake an anti-substitution 
campaign against them, owing to 
newspaper revenue from _ big 
stores. So this work is left to 
the magazines, farm, religious and 
mail-order journals. He suggests 
that the “spiff’ or “ M..” sys- 
tem, by which clerks are paid a 
commission on the sales of lines 
the stores wish to push, be ex- 
plained in these “anti” announce- 
ments, and submits this copy as 
a suggestion: 


Young & Co., 





WHAT “P. M.’S” MEAN TO THE 


PEOPLE. 

“P. M.’s” are commissions paid to 
clerks for lying and pushing the sale 
of inferior goods because it pays them 
and the dealer better. This means that 
the consuming public are simply buying 
inferior goods at an increased profit to 
the dealer. 


For example, you step irfto a store 
and ask a clerk for a trademarked ar- 
ticle the regular price of which is 
fifty cents, but it is advertised to sell 
for 38c. The clerk brings the article 
and with it a substitute. Then the 
clerk begins to tell you that the sub- 
stitute is far better and more of it_be- 
ing sold, etc. You believe the clerk 
and take the substitute at 38c. The 
result is that by your taking the sub- 
stitute the dealer makes from 20 to 22 
cents profit, instead of four cents on 
4 genuine article, the clerk gets a 

M.” of two or three cents, and 
i customer gets an inferior article. 





Scott Robinson, of Vogue, has 
started a series of articles in that 
weekly which take up the question 
in perhaps a more elaborate way 
than anything yet published along 
their special line, for they enter 
into a fundamental treatment of 
advertising as a real distributive 
force in commerce, and give log- 
ical reasons why the public should 
benefit by the advertiser’s efforts 
at least to the extent of insisting 
npon genuine goods for trial pur- 
poses. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 
Ainslee’s starts a classified depart- 
ment in April, and the Popular Maga- 
zine and Smith’s Magazine in May. 
(Magazine notes continued on page 72.) 





Again SYSTEM 
Leads the list 


March SYSTEM 
Next largest 
Third largest 
Fourth largest 


Last September 
SYSTEM led the list 


September SYSTEM....47,040 lines 
Next largest 30,136 lines 
Third largest 30,086 lines 
Fourth largest 28,752 lines 


And from September to March SYSTEM 
carried more pages of paid advertising 
than any other standard-size magazine. 


Isn’t evidence better than argument ? 


Aren’t cold figu res better than wordy 
“reasons why” 


Doesn’t the aan Sact that SYSTEM 
carries more advertising than any other 
standard magazine prove beyond doubt 
or dispute that SYSTEM is not alone 
the pre-eminent magazine for men, but 
that, beside, it must be a most profitable 
advertising medium ? 
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The new Ocean makes seven month- 
ly magazines now published by the 
Munsey organization, and Mr. Munsey 
is in Egypt planning more. 


System has inaugurated a_ depart- 
ment for advertising bonds and securi- 
ties. It will be jealously guarded in 
class of investments accepted. 


The March issue of Success carried 
$33,745 in net cash business, an in- 
crease over last year of twenty-five 
per cent. This breaks Success’s record 
for net cash patronage. 


The March issue of Suburban Life 
is a double Spring number, selling at 
twenty-five cents on news-stands, and 
carries more advertising than has ap- 
peared in any previous issue. 


The Scribners are putting up a new 
home at 311-13 West 43d street, New 
York, a tourteen-story fireproof build- 
ing in which half the space will be 
used for the companys business. 


E. P. Frenz has become circulation 
manager of the Home Magazine and 
Reader His career in the magazine 
field has included periods with Vim, 
Cosmopolitan, Leslie's Monthly, De- 
signer and McCal:’s Magazine, 


Farming is a year old. With its 
farmers’ almanac, recently issued, go 
twelve service blanks upon which the 
purchaser is entitled to ask technical 
uestions on points of agriculture. 
More than 5,000 questions a month 
are now being handled from this 
almanac. 


The Ladies’ 
steady growth 


Home Journal 
in advertising carried. 
Its gain this month over the same issue 


shows 


last year is seventeen columns, and 
over the March issue of 1905 about as 
much more. It is said that the busi- 
ness booked for the Saturday Evening 
Post during March surpasses _ all 
records. 


Life’s Easter issue appears March 
21, and the next special after that 
will be a Travel number, June 6. The 
Book number is scheduled for June 20, 
and a Harvest number for October 3. 
This interesting table shows the main 
groups into which Life’s patronage for 
1906 was divided: : 

Agate Lines 
Automobile 
Cigarettes 
Toilet 
Men’s Apparel 
Transportation 
Food Stuffs 
‘Publishers 
Automobile 
Financial 
Musical Instruments 
Women’s Apparel 
fewelry and Silverware 
Mineral Waters 
Confectionery os 
Fire Arms and Ammunition.... 
Official Equipments 
Cigars . 
Trunks and Traveling Bags 
Hotel é 
Stationery 


Accessories 
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The six issues ‘of the American 
Magazine under its new publishers 
have shown a net increase in adver- 
tising of eighty-three pages over the 
same months last year. “This monthly 
is among the five standard-size maga- 
zines that rigidly exclude even alcoholic 
business. The others are Munsey’s, 
McClure’s, Century and Everybody's. 


Frederick E. Scotford, the Quoin 
Club’s_ Pacific Coast agent, has re- 
signed that position, and the organiza- 
tion is looking for a suitable man to 
continue his work. The club’s Paci- 
fic Coast Committee is made up of 
Geo. H. Hazen, Woman’s.Home Com- 
anion; E. W. Spaulding, Curtis Pub- 
ishing Co., and Winslow  Mallery, 
Munsey’s. In a recent statement the 
committee says: “The et Club has, 
during 1906, made a distinct effort to 
promote advertising from the Pacific 
Coast, in the periodicals of the type 
represented in the club, assisting the 
agents located there in securing appro- 
priations from business firms, and in 
assisting in the collection of funds for 
the purpose of advertising municipali- 
ties, districts, or States. 

“To this end it has added to its list 
of agents eligible to receive commis- 
sion from Quoin Club publications, a 
considerable number of ‘agents on_ the 
Coast, although eastern agents from 
whom no greater amount of business 
had been received, would not so soon 
have added to the list. To this end, 
also, the periodicals’ represented have 
run, twice, 224 line advertisements. 
Each contained an outline map of the 
Coast. In the first the northern States 
were somewhat more fully drawn, and 
in the latter California was similarly . 
emphasized. 

“That this effort has been productive 
of much good to the Quoin Club and 
to advertising men of the Coast, the 
members of the club are convinced. 
Indeed, the fact that a large amount 
of money has been subscribed in Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of advertising 
that State, which advertising will short- 
ly appear in a good many of the Quoin 
Club publications. and ‘the fact that 
similar appropriations are now _ being 
seriously considered, by various bodies, 
private and public, in other parts of the 
Coast country, seem to prove the 
enort to have been ‘a success beyond 
question.” 

—_——— +9 
UNBRIDLED ADVERTISING. 
“We are on the eve of an era of 
unprincipled and unbridled _ street-car 
and newspaper advertising,” said Prof. 
Charles H. Lawall, in his address on 
the “Pure Food and Drugs” act, to 
the members of the Philadelphia Phar- 
maceutical Society, at their monthly 
meeting at the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy. “Manufacturers are 
using the permission of the United 
States Government to put their prod- 
ucts on the market as a guarantee of 

the purity of those goods. 

“Some of our magazines and news- 
papers are doing their best to keep 
harmful products out of their advertis- 
ing departments. In this city among 
the latter is the Public Ledger, and 
we hope that more of our papers and 
magazines will imitate this.’””—Phuiadel- 
phia Public Ledger, Feb, 20. 
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SPECIAL AGENT. 
CHARLES SEESTED. 


At one time or another during 
the last twenty years, Charles 
Seested has worked in every de- 
partment of the Kansas City Star 
with the exception of the editor- 
ial rooms. He started twenty 
years ago as a newsboy, worked 
into the circulation department, 
and then became head of the 
mailing department: Within five 
years he started to solicit local 
business in Kansas City. 

In July, 1899, Mr. Seested_be- 
came manager of the New York 
ofice of Henry W. Bond, the 
Star’s New England representa- 
tive. This was five months after 








CHARLES SEESTED. 


Printers’ INK had awarded the 
Star a Sugar Bowl for giving 
advertisers the best service in 
proportion to the price charged, 
of newspapers published west of 
Chicago. It is very likely that 
the award would go to the Star 
if a similar contest were institu- 
ted to-day. 

Mr. Bond died in October, 1905, 
and Mr. Seested became eastern 
representative of the Star and of 
the Times, its morning edition. 
The Kansas City Star is a very 
remarkable paper, and deserves 
all the business that Mr. Seested 
can secure. 
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Success Magazine 
A Periodicai of American Life 
New York 
Sources OF CIRCULATION 


From 
Our Own Canvassing Agents 115,791 
Subscription Agencies 40,673 
Periodicals and Miscellaneous 
Dealers . : é . 82,403 
Circularization 21,793 
Advance Sales by Boys (about) 10,000 
News Stand Sales : 74,718 
Advertisers, Exchanges, etc. 
10,000 


(about) . . 3 
Feb. 1, 1907. Total, 305, 378 


A staple and reliable medium for 
national advertisers. 

Advertisements in “Success Maga- 
zine’ are placed next to reading where 
they must be seen and read. We take 
standard magazine copy. 


Fi (Coen 


Advertising Director. 








OBITUARY. 

William R. Shanks, owner of the 
vew York Bond Buyer, died at his 
home in Hackensack, N. February 
20, aged thirty-nine. e leaves a 
widow. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter, the 
well-known author, and publisher of 
Gunter’s Magazine, died of apoplexy 
February. 23, aged fifty-nine. He was 
an Englishman by birth, but came to 
this country when a child. 


Colonel J. E. Ewing, president of 
the Financier, New_York, died of 
apoplexy in Chicago February 25. He 
was one of the best known _ financial 
writers in this cauntry, and known to 
bankers from ocean to ocean. 


Edward C. Cooper, vice-president of 
the Siegel-Cooper Company, New York, 
died at his home in ggth street, Febru- 
ary 23, of pneumonia, after a week’s 
illness. He was only thirty-six years 
old. His father, Frank Cooper, was 
one of the founders of the original 
Siegel-Cooper store in Chicago. 


Wendell P. Garrison, for forty-one 
years editor of the New York Nation, 
died in South Orange, N. J., February 
27, after several months of declining 
health. He was sixty-six years old, the 
third son of William Lloyd Garrison, 
and after teaching and a connection 
with the Independent, became one of 
the founders of the Nation in 1865. 
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PUTTING YOURSELF IN 
HIS PLACE 


The basis of effective advertis- 
ing is your reader’s self-interest. 

Describe the goods as fully as 
you please. Talk about your fac- 
tory, your reputation, your meth- 
ods, your business policy. Give 
pictures of processes, product or 
pretty girls. Build up the story 
from your standpoint, and em- 
phasize it by color printing. 
Strengthen your argument with 
logic, physiology, mechanics or 
tradition, and still the whole 
thing will fizzle unless this elab- 
oration leads up to the point 
where the reader is told what the 
goods are going to do for him. 

The potent bargain! How the 
eld device of two prices—what it 
is really worth, and what you are 
selling it at to-day—fills the store 
before nine o’clock. Does anyone 
pretend that price arguments are 
based on aught else than the 
reader’s_ self-interest? 

What is this vaunted element in 
advertising called selling value? 

Dissect the live selling ad and 
it will be found to lie in every 
sentence that arouses the desire 
of possession. After the clothing 
factory has been described and 
the suit pictured, then the adver- 
tiser must put the coat on the 
reader and smooth it down the 
back. Description is largely 
fudge unless it leads up to argu- 
ments that arouse this desire for 
possession. It may be impossible 
to arouse desire until description 
has demonstrated desirability. 
But unless the ad appeals in the 
end on a strict basis of self-in- 
terest, it wastes words, printing- 
ink and paper. Interest is one 
thing in advertising. Self-inter- 
est of the reader is another. Get 
them well defined in your mind, 
and be sure to put them both in. 
If one must be left out, let it be 
mere ixterest. 

Many advertisers worry them- 
selves into a bilious spell over 
the problem of what they call 
“creating demand.” Don't do it. 
Demand exists already. You 
don’t have to create it. You 
couldn’t if you tried. It is there, 
and all you need do is speak to 
it in terms of self-interest. 

When a new advertising man 
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goes to work for a piano manu- 
facturer his first ambition, usual- 
ly, is to create some demand for 
pianos. The piano manufacturer, 
if he knew his business, takes that 
young man around behind some 
piano-cases and whispers to him 
the great secret of the piano in- 
dustry, which is, that people don't 
have to be taught to desire pianos 
at all, but that they teach them- 
selves. Desire is there, and 
piano advertising proceeds on a 
basis of self-interest by convinc- 
ing readers that the parlor grand 
which they think they can’t afford 
can be purchased, second-hand, or 
on easy payments, or in some 
other way. 

Demand for any good com- 
modity is usually created so fast 
that to attempt to create more 
through advertising would be like 
running a foot-race. with a six- 
cylinder auto. Knowledge about 
goods, too, is often so widely dis- 
tributed that description is futile 
—the woman who wants a piano 
knows about pianos, and knows 
which make she prefers, as a rule, 
So the clearest course in adver- 
tising is to build on the basis of 
what the reader wants and knows 
already, and to approach him on 
the basis of self-interest, showing 
him how to obtain it, breaking 
down his fears as to cost, making 
him want it more than he does 
already by introducing the article, 
imaginatively, into his home, or 
putting it on his wife or children. 
Sales are based on desire of pos- 
session. Desire of possession 
exists, very often, before the 
new contraption that meets it 
is on the market. Let people at- 
tend to hampering themselves 
with their own desires. They will 
do it every time. Talk on a basis 
of self interest. 


A piece of advertising matter that 
will interest many general advertisers 
is a news article sent out by the Even 
ing Times, Pawtucket, R. I, telling of 
advances made on proprietary goods by 
Pawtucket druggists, as a means of 
abolishing cut rates. With this slip 
goes a _ booklet showing the oo 
territory, and a circulation statement 

——_ ++ 


THE spring style book of Browning 
King & Co., New York, is notable tor 
tasteful typography, a quiet embossed 
cover and some exceptionally good 
drawings of men in their clothes in- 
stead of clothes on dummies, 
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A Roll of Honor 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list fora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


ror 





Advertisements under this 


p from publishers who, accord- 


ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s ‘american Newspaper Directory. have submitted for 





that edition of the Directory a 


duly signed and datea 


also from publishers wno for some reason “failed to obtain a figure —s 2 the 190 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as desc 
period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 


covering & 


above, 


ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL or Honor of the last named character are marked with an (+). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


w 


Newspape 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
r Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 


would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1906, 
22,419. Best advertising m medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. dy. Aver. 1906,9,844. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 
nny penabenp. Daily aver. 1906,6.478. 
rd & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith, Times. Kvening (except Sat.) anc 
Sunday morning. Daily averaye 1906, 4,228. 
CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.427; Dec. 1906, 2,500, 
San Francisco, Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages, 5x8. Average circula- 
tion ten months beginning December, 1905, 64,- 
600. Home Offices, Flood: Building. 


COLORADO. 

Denver, Post. The trail of the mighty dollar 
leads from the West. start it your way witha 
Wantadin the Post. Cir. dy. 59,902, Sy.82.980. 
G2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn dy. ar. 706, 
11,268, now over 12.500. E. Katz, 8. agt. N.Y. 
Meriden. soewnsl, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7,55 
Meriden, ae Record and Republican, 
Daily average for 1906. 7.672. 
New Haven. Evening Register, dy.. Annual 
sworn aver, for 1966,14.681! Sunday, 11,662. 
New Uaven, Pal!adium, dy. Arer. 1904, 7.857; 
1905, 8,686. HE. Katz, Special Agent. N. ¥. 
New Haven. Union. Average 1906. 16.481. 
‘eae 1906, 8,659. E. Katz, Sp. Agi., N.Y. 
w London, Day, Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
EZ. eat Sp. Agent, 
eneralk. Evening Hour. Daily average eee 
‘0 exceed.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 
Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1905, 5,920; 1906, 6,559: now, 6,925. 
Waterbury. Republican, dy. _ Arer. Sor 19085, 
5.645; 1906,5.95%, La Coste & Maxwell, 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 196. 85.577 (©). 


FLORIDA. 
oe oer ae Hemopels, ay. Average 1906, 
482. Oct. 1906, 9,407. E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y: 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998, Semi-weeily 56.781; arer. 1906, 
daily, 50.857, Sun., 57.988; semi-wy. he 74,916. 


ILLINOIS. 
Ashley, Gazette. hoe rae i. pee. bmg 
and only proven circul 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. 
1905, 4,5803 1908, 6,454. 


Champaign. News. Daily aver., 1906, 2.156: 
weekly. 8.460. Guaranteed larger circtlation 
than all,other papers published in the twin cities 
(Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chieage. Bakers’ fielper, monthly ($2.00) 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage Sor 196,4.017 (@®@). 

Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette. wy.; $2.00. Aver. 
cire’n 11 months endiny Nov. 28, 1906, 69,667. 


Chiengo, Dental Keview, monthly Actual 
average for 1905, 8,703; for 196, 4.001. 





palo average peed 


Average 


Chicago, Examiner. 
for 1906, 


649,846 Sunday, 
mW" 000 Daily. 
larger circulation in 


Guai 
city of Chicago than any two 
other morning papers combined. 
Has certificate from Association 
of American Advertisers. 
—— - Sunday, 725,000, 
Daily, 200,000, 
Absolute correctness of latest circulation rat- 
ine accorded the Chicago Kxaminer is guaran- 
teed ae the publishers of Rowell’s Newspaper 
rectory. 


Chieago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. Tead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 

Chieago. Inland Printer. Actual arerage cir- 
culation for 1905, 15.%66 (@ ©). 


Ohieago, Record-Herald. Arerage 1905, daily 

146.456, "Sunday 204.559. Average 1906, da:ly 
141.748, Sunday 211.611. 
t@"The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy, 
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Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two.cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 

NE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (0) 

Joliet, Herald evening. ay Sunday morning. 

Average for year 1906, 6.752 


Peorta, Evening Star. Cire siden guaranteed 
more than 21,000. 


INDIANA. 
Evaneville. Journal-News. Ar. for 
899. Sundays over 15.000. EZ. Katz. 8, A 
Indiannapolia, Up-tc to-Date Farming. 1906 av.. 
174,084. Now 200.000 4 times a mo.,75c. a line. 


Netre Dame. The Ave Maria. Catholic week!y. 
Actual net average for 196. 24.612. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily one pumay 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,3 


Riehmond. The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
arerage net peep See Sor 196, 4,584; nine 
months ng Sept. 30, 1#6, 4.411; for Sept., 
1906, 5, O13. wer 3.400 out of 4,800° itichmond 
| ag are regular subscribers to the Evening 


-w ye 
N.Y. 


pou Rend. Tribune. Sworn daily arerage. 


Jan, 1907.%,278. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Muskogee. Times Democrat. 1905, arerace 
2.881; average 1906, 5,514. E. Katz, Agt., N. Y 


e IOWA. 
Burlington. Hawk-Eye. daily. Arer., 
8,764. “All paid in advance.” 


Davenport. Catholic nee, 
Actual average for 1905,5.81 


Davenport. Times. ; Daily aver. Feb. 12.680. 
Circulation in City or” total guaranteed greater 
taan any other paper or no puy Jor spuce, 


Des Moines. Capital. aaily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Sworn average circulation Jor 1906, 
41.751. Circulation, City and State, laryest 
mm Iowa. Move advertising of all kinds in 196 
in 342issues than any eae itor in 365 issues. 
Rate five cents a line. flat. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any otner Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Average circulation sor Dec., dy. 23.56. 


’ Des Moines. Iowa State Register and Farmer, 
w’y. Aver. number copies printed. 196, $2,123. 


Des Moines, The ye aeater Monthly 
Aciual average for 195, 182,175 


Sioux big A Journal. Darly average for 1906 
sworn, 2%,705. Morning, Sunday and Eveuing 
Editions, 


Sioux Clty. Trioune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1906, 27.170: Dee , 1%6, 80,124. 

You can cover Sioux City thoroughly by using 
The Tribune only. Itis subscribed for by prac- 
tically every family that a newspaper can inter- 
est. Only Iewa paper that haa the Guaraun- 
teed Star. 


1906 


weekly. 


KANSAS. 
Hutehinaon. News. Daily 1906, 4.260. 
196,4.500, EH. Katz, itz, Special Agent, N.Y. 
Lawrenee, World, evening evening and week! “ty Copies 
- printed, 195, daily, 8.57; weekly, 8,180. 
Pittsburg, Headlight. dy. and wy. ctual 
average for 1906, duily 5,96 2, weekly .2%5. 
KENTUCKY. 
Lexington. Leeder. Ar. ’06,, evg. 5.157. Sun. 
6.798; Jan ,’07, 5,356. Sy. 6.891. EL. Katz,8. A. 
Marion, Crittenden kecord, weekly. Actual 
average for year ending October, 1905, 1,832. 


Owensboro. Inquirer. Daily av., six months 
ending Jan. 4, 1907, 3.166. 


Owensboro, Daily Messenger. Av. detailed 
sworn cire’n quarter ending Dec. 31. 1906, 3.420. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. —_ Arerige Feb , 1907, high 
Sauvage for is0t, 64,416. 4 high-cle man ST 88r. : 
‘or 1906, 615. ig. ass news 
of known circulation, Want advertisements a 
apecialty. 


Oct. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


MAINE. 
Augustn. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average sor 1906, 1,271,982. 


Augusta. Kennebec re dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1:96. 7.65 

Bangor. heer arty chads 1906, daily 
9.695; weecly 28.5738 

Lewiaton. Evening pe daily. 
19054 2.598 (OO). weekly 17.448 .@ ©). 

3. pote. Maine Woods ana Woodsman. week ly, 

. Brackett Co. Average Sor 195, 8.077%. 


Aver. for 


Portland. Evening ixpres Express, Arerage for 1906, 
daily 12.806. sy Telegram, 8.041. 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis. U. 8. Naval Institute, Fasstdings 
of;q.; copies printed av.yr end’g Dee. 1906.1,7 62 
Baltimore, American, daily Average 1906, 
Sun., 77,485; d’y, 67.815. No return privilege. 


Rultimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing ‘oe Average 196, 69.814, For 
pty 1907, SB.IN2, 


ute correctness of the 
GUA og circulation rating accorded 


AN 
TEED 


NEws is quariunteed ody tne 
ubdlishers of Rowell’s American 
ewspaper Direc who will 

one hundred doliars to the 

Jirst person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual arerage 1905, 99.491, 


Boaton. Evening Transcript (@®). Boston’s 
tea taole paper. Largest amount of week aay aav. 


We Ye er He We se 


Boston. Globe. Average 196, dxily. 182,986. 
Sunday 295.232. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England, Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


We We We WW 


oaton. Post. “Average for 1906, Boston 
or Post, 257.848: incredxe of 7.421 per 
day over 1905, Boston SUNDAY Post, 228.072: in- 
crease of 86.158 per Sunday over 1905. First 
New Englana paper to put in Jinotypes. First 
New England a to put in the autoplate. 
Hus in its big nt the largest and_ most 
expensive press in the world. Leads Boston 
newspupers in amount of foreign business. 
“Tne Great Breakfast Table paper of New Eng- 
lana.” Covers Boston and New England more 
thoroughly than any other paper. Bulk of its 
citculation delivered in homes of middie-class, 
well-to do portion of community. 
of the latest 


BS" The absolute corr 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 
Holyoke. Transcript, dai! 
Sor year ending May, 1906, @ , 42. 
Lynn. Evening Item. Daily sworn ar. year 
1906, 15,068: Jan., 1907, av.16,017. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation absolutely un p- 
proached in quant.ty or quality by any Lynn 
paper. 





Actual average 


Lynn, Evening News. gaunt average for year 
ending Dee, 31, 1906, 2.2 

Springfeld, Current rents. Alone guar- 

antees results, Get proposition. Over 50,000, 
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Cottage. ge F ieashionsing. mo. 
aye 1906, 209.579. No issue less than 225,000. 
All advertisements guaranteed, 


Pak noy —y er, Evening Gaze Actual sworn 

for 1906,1 oer Ay copies ~~ a. 

aes 9; December. 18.482. Largest evening 
i Wo r’s ‘‘Home” paper. Per- 
mission given A. A. A. to examine circulation. 


Woreenter. £’ Opener. Fybtgee, daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1906, 4,2 


MICHIGAN. 


Jackson, Citizen-Press. Gives 
yearly averages, not weekly. It’s 
Jackson’s greatest daily. It car- 
ries more advertising and has the 
largest net ay ey Re- 
fer to the A. A. A. No secrets. 
January daily SF %. 186, 





Jackson, Patriot, Average Jan., 1907, 
6,945: — 7,694, both net ‘paid. 
Verified by_A A. Sworn statements 
monthly. Examination welcomed. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald. daily, Sunday. 
Average 196, 14,3897: Jan. 1907, 15,049. 


Saginaw. Evening News. ow- Average for 
1906, 19.964; Feb., 1907, 20.865. 


Tecumseh, Semi-Weekly Herald. 
average for 1906,1,1538, 


MINNESOTA. 
CIROULAT’N Mimnenpolis Tribune. W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. 1867, Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
ay day Tribune average per issue 
TEED for the yeir ending December, 
, 1906, was 81,272. The daily 
. Tribune average per issue for 
paper Drees the year ending Dece nber, 1906 

ory was 103.164. 


Actual 


Minneapolia, farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1906, 87, 


Minneapolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; aver- 
age amas 100,266. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stocie & Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed B. oe American 

Rola Newspaper Dire tory. Ot ion is 

AN practically confined to the farmers 
jaa 6 of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section must projitably. 


Minneapolis. Journal, vVaily and Sunday. 

= 1906 average daily circulation 74.054, Daily 

verage circulation for Feb., 17, 77,050. 
foe. Sunday circulation, Feb., 1907, 72.884. 
The absolute’ accuracy of t 

Journal's circulation ratings ts 


classes and gues into more es 
thai any pa ~~ in its field. It 
brings resul 


Minnenpolia. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pup. /96,52,010. 


St. Paul. A. 0.U. W.Guide. Averaye weekly 
circulation for 1905, 22.542. 





St. Paul. Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
yt) Sor January—aily 55.802. Sunday 82,- 


absolute accuracy of ti 
Pioneer Press circulation A of 
oentet is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
/ per Directory. BP any 4 

“4 oes of the money due for 8 
per dc wet ° collected. showing that 


MISSOURI. 

Joplin, Globe, daily. Average 1906, 15.254. 
a. 1907,16,281._ Z. Katz, Special Agent, x. Y. 
ansas be AN Jo. Circ’n, 275.000; 
206, 385 Weeily. lay and ciassified, 40 
cents a line, fiat, 700 Daily and Sunday—dis- 
play 1c.; classified, 7c. Combination Weekly 
bunday—display. 48c. Literature on request. 


Kanaas City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and general advertisers. 


St. Joseph, News and Press. fieeiation 


1906, 86.079. Smith th «& Thompson, Has' 


St Louis, Courier of ¥ ame. neiatte, 
Actual average for 1905, 9.925. 


St. Louis, Interstate Groc Scion has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery paperscombined. Never less than 5.00u. 


St. Louisa, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1906, 
8.00 ‘© ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louisa. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Areruye sor 1906, 104.200, 
MONTANA. 
Missouia. Missoulian. Every morning. Ar- 
erage 12 months ending Dec. 3/, 19.6, 5.107 
NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln, Denies saan Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.4 


Lineoin, Freie Pisa, weekly. ictual average 
for 1905, 150.734, 

Etacoia. ' (cs and News. Daily average 
1906, 26,5 


Feet cies Magazine, monthly. Arerage 
circulation yeur eniing January, 1906, 40,714, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Telerranh. The only daily in city 
Daily average yeur ending Dec., 16, 4.371. 
NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. pes gurepe Sor 
year ending December 34, 1906, 9.020. 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5.522: 1905, 
6.515; 1906. 7.347; December, 1906, 37.910, 
Jersey City. Evening Journal. «Arerage for 
1906, 28.005. List three months 1906, 28,120. 
ewark. Eve. News. Net dy. av. for 1906, 
6s. 022 copies ; net dy. av, for av. for Feb., 1907, 67,47 1. 
Plainfield, Daily “Press, A Average 1976, 2.971, 
Jirst7 months. :906,2.9638. It’sthe leading paper. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Average 1906, 18,- 
287; Junuary, 1907, 20.278. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily averaye for 
1906, 16.251. Jesthe leading puper. 
Batavia, Daily News. Arerage 1906, 7,227. 
Jan., 1907. 7,474. Nothing like it elsewhere. 
Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./906, age 
168; daily, 58.681; Enquirer, even... 32.683 


Buffalo, Evening cond Daily avreraye 1905, 
94.690; for 196, 94. 74 
Pe ry Recorder. 1906 average. 3.945; Jan 
907.4.018. Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley. 


pee Leader, evening. Average, 1904, 


6.235; 195 6.595; 1906, 6,585 
Glena Falls. Times., Est. 1878. 9 wy, paper. 
Average year endiny March :.4, 1906, Os. 


Mount Vernon. Argus, ev evening. nr daily 
average for 42 mos endima Jun, 31, 07, 4,078, 


Newburgh. News aai.,. At. 6, 5.477. 3. 
more than all other Newburoh papers combined, 
New York City. 


army & Navy Journal, Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
igre <td 1906. 9.706 (@@). 

















weekly Average for year ending 


oon e the poner, because 
they wart cm vail mat — 
ing to circulation are upen to bil 
any mene Republican-Herald. oldest, largest Dee 28, 1906, 1.212. 
innesota outside the 


nd best n 
Twin Citiesand Dalath. 1 R. O. P. rate 12c. per inch. 





Raker’s Review monthly. W. RK. Gregory Co., 


publishers. Actual arerage for 1906, 5.4388. 
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Benziger’s Magazize. family monthly. Pen- 
ziger Koy Average for 1905, 44,166; for 
196,. 47.780. 

‘hpper, weekly ae Frank oo 
Pub. Co.. Ltd. Aver. for :w6, 26.611(0@ 

El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. ani 
Clark wo. Average for 1906, 8,042—sworn. 


Ice Cream Trade Journa!, mo., 150 Nassau St 


Averaye fur jut, 2.100 copies. 

Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1906, 
57.693. Only Jewish morning daily. 

Music Trade Review. music trade und art week- 
ly. average Jor 1905. S41. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1883 
Actual weekly average for 
4906, 11.708, 


The People’s Home Jvurral. 554.916 mo 
Good Literature, 452.500 monthly, wrerage cir- 
culations for 1906—all to paid-in-udvance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trace Journal. Average 
circulation for rear evding Sept., 196, 6.4815 
Se, r. 1906. issue. 6.998, 

Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 196, 60.000, 

The World. Actual arer. ror 1905, Morn... 205,- 
490. Hieumy. 71.706. Sunday, 411.074. 

Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905,30.000, ee 

Schenectady. Guzette, daily. . N. Liecty. 
Actual uveruye for 195, 18.058; en 15.809. 

Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
80.350 copies. The —_ newspaper of Syracuse 
and the vest advertisers, 

Utlea. National ies Contractor, mo, 
Average for 196, 2.62 

Utlea. Press. re Otto a. Meyer. publisher. 
Average for 1906. 14,848. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Coneord. Twice a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 1906, 2.455; 1905, 2,262. 

a ae News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 

t daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 

» double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
ater than that of any other daily in the Mate 

Raleigh. yg North Carolina's foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual datly arerage Jan. tat 
to Oct. ‘st, 1906, 6,551; weekly, 5,200. 

Winston-Salem leads ali N.C. towns in manu- 
facturing. The ''win-City Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advg. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks, Herald. Circ'n Ang. 1906, 
8.019. North lbakota’s * est Daily. LaCoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. Representatives. 
Grand Forka, es Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver. for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., 1906, 7,795. 


OHIO. 
Amerikan ~ see 
Actual averuye for 1905. 10.766 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Fst. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1996, 72.216; Sunday, 83.369; 
Feb., 197, 70,187 datly; Sun., $9,465, 

Coshocton, Age, Duly ar. ist 6 mos. '06,3,.101; 
in city 10.000; factory pay-rolis $150,-v0 monthly. 

Coshoeton, Times, daily. Actual average for 
1906, 2,128. 

Dayton. Laborers’ Journal, mo. Circulates 
a U.S. and Canada; 5c. agte line, flat 

Tor 1:906,12,.816 copies sole exclu- 
aealy Union Laborers’ paper published. 

Dayton,The Watchword. Illus. Young Teople’s 
yr Av. 105, 35.519. l5c. per agate line, 

field. Farm and Fireside, over \ cen- 

m.. pen ney By sult’l paper. Cir. 415,000. 
Springfeld. Womans Home Companion. 
reulati ae aor above 

y 


June, 1906, ct 
guarantee. Executive offices, N.Y. 





Ashtabula. Finnish. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Youngstown. Vindicator. D’v ar. 06.18.7740; 
Sy. 10,001: LaCoste fe «¢ Maxwell. N. ¥.¢ Chicagu, 


Zanesville. ‘rimes-Recorder. Ar, 1906, 11.. 
126, Guar’d. Leadsall others combined by 50%. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 19/6 aver. 
13.918; Jan., 1907, 17.826, E. Katz. Ageur. N.Y. 
OREGON, 


Portland. Evening Telegram. Larges exclu- 

sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregou. 
Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 areraye 

13,588. Leading farm paper in Stute. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Erie. Times, daily. arer. sor. en, BS 110, 
Jan., 1907, 17.759. E. _E. Katz, Sp./Ag., 


iy a ph Sworn ar, Jun., 18 


Warrisbur; 
wlat'n in A’b’g or no pay. 


9138. Largest paid 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shdéws the actual 
circulation of THE BULLETIN for eucn day in 
the month of a 1907; 


RIM MM to 


os 
os 


sa 
ore 





- 
~ 


28 
Total ee 24 days, 6,438,200 copies, 
NET AVERAGE FOR FEBRUARY, 


268,258 copies a day 


+ ~~ Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; 


unsold, free aud returned copics 
ph been omitted. 
WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, Publisher. 


Philadelphia, March 4, 1907, 


Philadelphia, Contectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av. 1905,5.470; 1906, 5.514 (OO). 


Philadeiphia, Far: Journal, 
movtaty. Wilmer Atkinsun Com- 
pany, gpnblichers Average for 

3.266. Printers’ Ini 
the seventh Sugar Bowl 
whe Farm Journal for the reason 


publi as . ame ali those 
in the Un red States, 


“has oeen pronounced the one 
“that —— ita purpose as 
“an 

“ror the agreulsural popuia- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“ecouomtoal medium sor com- 
m “municatng with them 
through its savertising comumns.”” “Unlike any 

paper. 





Philadelphia. German Vaily Gazette. ver. 
rculation, 1906, daily &2,922: Sunday, °° 
sworn statement. Circulation books open 


Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, * a 
lished weekly. ‘‘The paper that gets reguits. 


JE bilsdelphte. The Press is 
Philade!; etd Aye News- 
io. the Guarantee 

tar, it has thet Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
—_ eee, Gitiocdions for 

any newspape' worn average 
circulation of tne ¢ daily Press for 
Press, 137,863 


1906, 100,548; the Sunday 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. ; 


Circulation 5.000, James iL, Waidin, publisher. 


Pittsburg. The Usited Presbyterian. Weeil, 
circulation 1905, 21,360. 


Seranton. Truth. Sworn circulation for 1906. 
14,126 copies —s with a steady increase. 


ent Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, 4rerayefor 
1905, 15.297. pm... its 34th year. 
In dependent. Has Chester Usacebes 
aud vicinity for its field. Devote: 
2 Be ews. 2e 18 Be Some 
Chester County is second 
tn the ‘State in ‘agrioulturat wealth 


W iltlameapert, Grit. America’s Greatesi 
Family Newspaper. 06, 230.180 


Average 
Smith & Tnompeson, Reps.. ‘New Yor« und Chicago. 
Yerk, Dispatch and Dally. Average for 1906, 


17.769. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times, Aver. circulation 
for 196, 1% .L1% (sworn). 


Providenee. Daily Journal, 17.623 (@©0), 
Sunday, 20.8838 \O@O). Eventing Bulletin’ >, 733 
averuye 95. Proviaence Journai Co.. pubs. 


Providence, Real Estate Register; finance, 
b’ld g, etc.: 2,528;sub's pay 244% of total city tax. 


Weateriy. San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1996, 
4.627. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharieston, Kvening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
a@ge for 196, 4.474. December, 196, 4.75. 


Coiumbia, State, Actual aver- 


GUAR age Jor 1906, daily (QO), 11.227 


re ND copies; sem:-weekly, Sun 


day (©®), 1206, 12,228. 


Spartavburg. Herald. Actual daily average 
Sor 1H6, 2.180. cember, 1106, 2,274. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga, News. Arer. 3 

mos. endiny Dec. 31, 1906, 14.707. 

ing’ Chattanooga paper — 


cir 
Am. ‘Advertisers, Carries 
more ‘advg in 6 ‘a than morn- 
ing paper7 days. Greatest Want 
Ad medium. Guarantees largest 
circulation or no pay. 


Basgviite Journal and Trib- 


2,625; 





the us ly paper 7 
Knoxride awarded thee Gunrantee 
Star. The leader in this field. 
Knoxville, Sentinel. Average Jan., 1907, 

12.007. Carries tae bulk of udvertising coming 
to Knuxville. 


Sundau 
Thompaon, 


Memphis. Commerciai Appeal, aay, , Sunday, 


weekly average 1906, daily % 
58.286; weerlu, 80.585, Smith & 
Representatir es, N. Y. & Chicago. 


Mem 
enatng 


hia, Times, Sunday Circulation year 
cember, 1906, 2.940. 


Nashville. Banner. daily. Aver. for vear 1906, 
$1,455: Jan, 197, 88.288; Feb. 1907, 87.271. 
TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905, 
5,487; preseut output over 10,000 guaranteed. 


El Pawo. Herald. Av. Dec. 06, 6,855; Mer- 
chants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80% 0} of El 
Paso homes, J.P. Smart, azt., N.Y. 
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VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, aay. F.E. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
3.520; 1906,4.11% 


Burlington. Free e Pr Tess. 
1906, 8.459 . soul te 
tron, 

Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus. Actual daily average 
1906, 3.2380, 


Rutland. ao Arerage 1904, 23,527. 
erage 1905, 4,286 


Daily average for 
etly and capinid circula- 
American 





Av- 


St. Albana, Messenger. daily. Actual averave 
Sor 1905,3,051. Jan , 1206 to Sept., 1906. 3.318. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danviile, The Bee. Av. 196. 2.267. December, 
1906, 2,479. Largest crn. cir’n. Only eve’g puper. 

ont T. News Leader. Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1906, 
3.11°. Lurgest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


Winchester. Evg. Star. Arer. sworn cir. 1906, 
3,201. Covers richest farming section of Va. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle. The Daily and Sunday 
Times led ail newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast north of Los Angeles 
im amount of a Pt nted 
during 1906, leading i 
rival by over 178,000 inches display 
and 300,000 lines of classified. 

That tells the sto’ 

Average circulation in eed og 2,172 datiy, 
56,794 Sunday. Ar werages J; ‘or Januar, 4907, 
were —laily 44,911, Sunday 61,591. You 

the best quality: and largest quantity of circ’ 

cion ectly blended when you buy space in 

oo ‘imes, the biggest n ay sn ae: tad success of the 
ast decade on the Pacific Coas 


Seattle, Post-Intelligencer (OO). 
average for Jun., 1907, net—Sun- 
day, &8.315; Daily, 29. 800; 
week day. 2 Toes. wnly m’n'g 
Rola Mar in — ranteed 
 clneuion on in Wash- 

PAID, of superior 

pan and greatest BUYING POWER. 


Tacown, Ledger. ~ Average Jirst six months 
1906, duily, . &. 878; Sunday 21,111: wy. 9.642. 


Tacoma. News. Arerage 1906,16,109; Sat- 


urday, 17.610, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parker«burg. Sentinel. daily. R.E. lornor 
pub. Average for 196, 2,640, 


Renceverte. W.Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. Aver. 1906, 2,220, 


WISCONSIN. 


Janeaville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’1. Cire’n— 

averaye 1906. daily S810: 1: semi- weekly 2,6 
., Madinon. State Journal. dy. Average 1906, 
3.602; for Jan. and Feb.,, 1907, 4,609. 


° 
Be 


Milwankee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av. 1905, 
26.648; arerage 1906, 28.4830 (OO) 


Milwaukee, The Journal, ev'g, 
independent. Aver. for Feb ,106, 
48.224: Feb., we. 50,5 Bis. 
Duilg gain, 7, 2% e Journal’s 

id circulation in the city alone 

s larger than the total paid circu- 
lation of any other Milwaukee pa- 
per, morning, evening or Sunday. 


Onhkoah, Northwestern. daliy. Average for 
1906, 3.099. 


, Tem. 


ple Ct. W. 0. Richa: n, Mor 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average vet 
Sor 196, 5,126; semi-weekly, 3,598. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vaneouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1906, 10,161; Jan., 4w7,12.441. H. Dedlerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


Victoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co. dArerage for 1906. 4,592 ; Jan., 197, 4,986. 
U.S, kep., H."C. Fisher, New York. 


MANITOBA: CAN. 


Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 16. daily. 3 34.559: duily Jan., 1907, 
86.868; wy. av. for mo. of Jan., 25.100. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwexten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. /906,16,177. Rates 66c. inch, 


Winnipee. Telegram. Daily 


yer. December , 
21,787. Weekly average, 20, 000. Flat rate. 





NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Malifax, Herald (© @) and Evening 
Circulation, 1905, 15,5538. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Teronto. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Arerage fo ‘or 1905, 6.088. 


Toronto, Canadian Motor, Motor, monthly. 
circulation’ Sor 196, 4,540, 


Toronto, The News. Sworn dailr circulation 
Sor the month of January, 1907, 89,962. Adver- 
tising rate 56c. per inch, flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal. . La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., sonidos. Actual average 1905. da:ly 
96,771 ; 1906, 100,087; weekly, 49,992, 

Montreal. Star. dy ty wy Grabam &Co. Ar, 
for 1904, dy. 56.795, wy. 125.240, Av. for 15, 
dy. 58.125; wy. 126,807, 


Mail. 


Average 





THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





OCULOKADO, 
"HE Denver ne, Py edition. | os 





3,1 
a total of 124.8 columns. Tne Post is “ne 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Wantadvertising in the Post is 5c. 
per line each insertion, seven woras tothe line. 


CONNECTICUT. 

ERLDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old _ es- 
1V¥E tablished family newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classifien rate, cent a word; 7 times,5 centsa 

Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


NAF EVENING and SunpDAyY STAR. Washington. 
D. ©. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WanT ADS of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 


Oe 4 advertisements in the PRESS, of 

nnah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS, 
yg DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 


fe Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Uentra! Eastern Lilinois. 


ified 


TS) TRIBUNE publish ore cl ad- 
vertising than any other Chicaxo newspaper. 





INDIANA. 
HE aspeamannese NEWS eae ey ef 


total number it nike ‘4 1906 was $15,300. an 
average of over 1,000 every day. which k 126,929 
more than all the other Indianapolis pa: rs had. 


912 COLUMNS—232,635 LINES—of Want 
ALNED bythe Inpian- 
© six and a half 





"FERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in state. Popular rates. 


IOWA. 


6 be Des Moines CapiTaL guarantees the lar- 

gest city and the largest total circulation 
in lowa. The Want columns give splendid re- 
turns always. ‘The rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is publishea six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 


‘THs read Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; only 

morning paper; carries more ‘“‘want” ad- 
vertising than any other iowa newspaper. One 
cent a word, 


KANSAS. 


PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


bee Topeka CAPITAL in 1906 gained 19,960 paid 

“Wants” over 1905, and carried 15,933 more 
than all other Topeka dailies combined; i. Line. 
Unly Sunday paper. Largest circulation. 


KENTUCKY. 
Core (Ky.) DamLy MESSENGER. 
it Ad medium for this section. Kates— 
basis 18 words six insertions. 25 cents, cash with 
order, Guaran' circulation, 


MAINE. 
HK EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want eds 
than all other Portiand dailies compined. 


Best 


MARYLAND. 
_es Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. it ix the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore 


MASBSACHUBET TS. 
Terese Boston KVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
rt guide for.New Englanders. ‘bey 
ot te find ail good places listed in its adver- 


fis ng columns. 
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Th BusTfON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
the year 1906, printed a total of 414,757 paid 
“want” as. There was again of 17,530 over the 

year 1905, and was 201,469 more age n ad other 

Boston paper carried for the year 1 


naahatatohal 


91) WORDS, 4 days, 25 cen 2) cents Datty ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton. .iasy. Circulation, 10,000 


MINNESOTA. 


fj MINNEAPOLIS Kirt abe is the recognized 
Want ad di 


se Minneapolis =n and sender JOURNAL 
carries more classitied advertising thau any 
other Minneapolis newspa ree Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor o jectionable medical 
advertisements printed. Classified Wants printed 
in Ja uary, 130,312 lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 20,467. 
CIRO LAT?N raya MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 


the oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has jover ‘sey 000 ge ape 








It 

Want advertisements every week 
at ful) price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price 
covers both merniug and even- 
by Am. Newa- ing issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
pauper Di'tory line, Daily or Sunzay. 


MISSOURI, 
Ud Joplin GLoBx carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combiaed, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, lic 


MONTANA 
‘ “HE Anaconda STANDAED is Montana’s great 
nt-Ad”’ medium; ic.a ww, ae 
cire uisnians (1906), 10,778 ; Sundays, 14, 


NEBRASKA. 
] [NCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS Daily aver 
a4 age 1905, 27,092, guaranveea, Cent a word. 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


NEW JERSEY. 
‘| HE NEwarK EvEntne NEws is the recognized 
Want-ad Medium of New Jersey. 


YEWARK, N. J, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
4 sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger. 
mans. One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK. 
‘Hk FAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business. 


LBANY EVENING JouRNAL. Vastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants ana classified ads. 


I AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Grea*- 
est Want ad medium in Westcbester Couni,. 


y EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 
4 in prosperous Hudson Valiey. Cireclation, 
5,000, 


BUFEALO NEWS with over 95,00° circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in "Butfalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


JRINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and jeaamg Wantad medium for 
want ad meaiums. mail order articles, advertis 
ing novelties, grea typewritten citcuiars. 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting. half 
tone making, and practivaliy anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men, Classified aavertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat , six words to a line, 


V TATERTOWN DatLy STANDARD. Guaran- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000. Centaworau 


Ono. 
y OUNGSTOWN VinvicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium, lc. per word. Largest circulation. 





OKLAHOMA, 
fIVHE OxLanomaN, Ol la. City, 17.826. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 «.kla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
“ue Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiea ads than any 


otherpaper. Greatest circulation. 


RHNODE ISLAND. 


"Pat EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the ve-t Want medium in R, I. 


SOUTII CAROLINA. 
HK NEWS AND COURIER (@O©), Charlecton, 
8.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic. 
a word; minimum rate 26¢c. 


pHs Columbia STATE (O©) carries 
vy more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA. 
A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canaca witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantadsthanany French newspaper in the world 


4 hi HE DaILy TELVGRAPH, St. Jobn, N. B., is the 

want ad medium ot the maritime provine es. 
Largest circulation and most up tu-date paper cf 
Kastean Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


Y 1 HE Montreal DaILY STAR carries more Want 

vertisemetts than ail other Moncrea) 
dailies; combinea. The Fawity HeRaLD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisemeuts 
than any other weekly paper iu Canada. 


bie Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 

nt” advertisements than ary other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertise.nents 
of this nature than are contained inal] the other 
daily papers published in Western Cai 
combined. 

>> —_____— 
NOTES. 

An interesting booklet dealing with 
retail advertising service, quoting rates, 
ete., comes from W. T. Denniston, ad- 
vertising and promotion specialist, 
Billings, Mont 


PRACTICAL piece of literature from 
N. W. Halsey & Co,, the bankers, New 
York, is a reprint, in booklet form, of 

World's Work article by C. M. 


“Buying Bonds for Revenue 


A convincinGc booklet on advertis- 
ing for retail clothiers comes from 
Robert. Mears, Jr., Galesburg, Ill., a 
specialist in this field whose work "for 
clients individually is backed up by 
twelve years of experience in actual 
retailing. 


An excellent feature of the spring 
style . book furnished retailers by 
Strauss Brothers, tailors, Chicago, is 
an exposition of “Why Good Clothes 
are Always Made to Order.” .Details 
of fit, stature, position of the body 
etc., are shown by diagrams an 
measurements. 


Witn the annual report of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., is sent a 
folder giving a list of toll stations 
throughout the company’s territory, and 
a map showing its lines in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 
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lo ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS(@6©) 








Out of a grand total of 23.461 pubiications listed in the 1996 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 


per 
marks (© ©). 


Directory. one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by tne so-called gold 





WASHINGTON, D. c. 


THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@©). 
Reacnes 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905, Datly 
85, 590(OO), Sunday 45,721. Wy, 04, 107.925. 


AUGUSTA SS (©©). Only morning 


paper; 1905 average 
ILLINOIS. 
GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL, (OO), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi’d ade than all others inits line. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, (© ©). 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


Act- 


BAKERS’ HE!.PER(© ©), Chicago. only “Gold 
Marx’ journal for basers. Oldest, beat known, 


TRIBUNE (© ©). 
ceiving this mark. 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER - SOURMAL (© ©). 
B-st paper incity ; read vy vest peop: 


Only paper in Chicago re- 
because TRIBUNE ads bring 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bonten. Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
oie or of america (QO©). 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (©©). estab 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiy im Boston 

TEXTILE bebncn ogg REDORD (©©), Boston. The 
medium throug! hich to reach textile mills 
using 1,885,000 , aS power. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (©) is 
the leading French daily of New Engiand. 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
SF ing and flour ‘traue all over the worid. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (©). 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK TIMES(OO). Daily city sales over 
00,000. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brovklyn. 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertusing medium tn this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulation, iufiuence and prestige. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@©).—The leading en- 
gineering paper in the country.—Press,Clereland, 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (© ©) has the larcest 
circulation of any technical paper in tue worid. 


OGUE (i penastes mere advertising in 1906 
on any other standard magazine, wy. or mo. 


ELECTRICAI. REVIEW (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands. (Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ “Fo 
In 1906, ave: issue, 20,791 (© 


D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 K way, N. ¥. 


NEW YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINK(© ©). Tliere area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read tne 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK TRIBUN ‘© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


baa TRICAL WORLD (@©).. Established 1874. 
he gre-t international weekly. Circuiation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers, Ave 2 brad cir- 


rage 
cusation first six months of 1905 was | 


OMG, 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (@©).. Great—i:flu- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best aavertising 
medium in prosperous M:ddle West. lutes and 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©). Phila. Technical 
journa,;40 years; leading vehicle magazine ee. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. ‘(mly two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige mo-i 
protitabie to advertisers. rgest home 
delivered circwWation in Greater Pittsburg 














THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. it is on tae Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news 

paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
oy 548; The Sunday Press, 137,863. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (OO), a conservative 

enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
THE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, large-t circulation in south ¢ ‘arolina. 
VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK [F.ANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER (©©). Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in State. A 
puper read ana respected by all classes. 


WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(@©). the only gold mark daily ir. Wisconsin. 
Less than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 


THE HAL*FAX AFRAID (@@) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circuiation 16.558, flat rate. 
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During the Year 1906 


CARRIED 517,266 AGATE LINES OF ADVERTISING 


This is 65,721 Agate Lines more than carried by any 
other magazine, weekly or monthly, in this country. 


For proof of this statement you are referred to the 
Monthly Summaries of advertising carried by 
leading magazines during 1906, as compiled by 
PRINTERS’ INK, as follows : 


VOGUE (weekly) 517,266 AGATE LINES. 


Collier’s Weekly prey 545 McClure’s 439.411 

9.992 Country Life in America 415,922 
Saturday Ev'g Post 412 045 Review of Reviews... ..393,393 
Literary Digest... .31 6,143 Ladies’ Home Journal . . 284, 152 


Advertisers give a magazine advertising to just 
the extent that magazine gives them results. Could 
better evidence be offered of the value placed by 
advertisers on Vogue's space? 


The following reasons justify and make equitable an 


INCREASE IN ADVERTISING RATES: 


A tremendous demand for space as shown above. 

A circulation of the highest quality, giving splendid results 
to advertisers. 

A vigorous circulation campaign, resulting in a net-paid 
circulation one-third greater than in July, 1946, and steadily 
increasing. 

A present advertising rate disproportionately low. 


VOGUE 
THEREFORE ANNOUNCES A CHANGE IN ITS ADVERTISING 
RATES, TO GO INTO EFFECT APRIL Ist, 1907. 


All advertisers desiring to make contracts at the old rates, to 
run until January 1st, 1908, must do so before April Ist next. 

No reservations will be accepted. Space on account of new 
contracts must be used before June Ist, 1907. 

All contracts expiring after April rst next will be extended 
at present rates until January rst, 1908. 

Copies of new rate card will be furnished on request. 


VOGUE 


1401 Schiller Bidg. 11,13, 16 East 24th Street 716 Gld South Bidg. 
Chicago New York Boston 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


te Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. Un receipt of five dollars four — 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be 
down tor poder year each and a larger num! 
at the rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a ‘2 hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
po a cases the charge will be five dollars a 

"undz 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is iemande 

On time contracts the lust coy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand one week 
in advance of of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

a appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted fre 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman, 
London Agent. F.'W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 








New York, March 13, 1907. 








THERE is a growing sentiment 
for smaller and more compact 
newspapers. 


ADVERTISING has been aptly and 
wittily characterized as “dealing 
in futures.” Yet, while it is true 
that the effect is necessarily cumu- 
lative, the response these days is 
very often instantaneous. 


THE mail-order houses are 
pretty uniform in their assertions 
that they find the low-priced or 
free circulated publications quite 
as valuable for their advertise- 
ments as those of a presumably 
higher grade: and a sample copy 
edition just as efficacious as an 
equal number of paid subscribers. 


Curious and interesting it is to 


reflect that our grandfathers 
would unquestionably have looked 
upon the public to-day, swayed by 
the collective power of advertis- 
ing, as a generation of “suckers.” 
And they would not have been 
far wrong according to the tradi- 
tion of the good old times when 


“oy 


advertising was spelt with a “z. 
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Tue solvent of the free circu- 
lation question after all that is said 
on either side’ is simply plain 
common sense. So long as money 
and human nature exist together 
people are bound to think the 
most of what they pay for. 


In 1906 one advertising agency 
sent advertising patronage to one 
magazine to the amount of $282,- 
ooo. The magazine .was_ the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the agen- 
cy that of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
both belonging to Philadelphia— 
sometimes spoken of as slow. 


THE Chicago mail-order house 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. makes 
annual sales to the amount of 
$55,000,000, for all of which the 
cash comes with the order. The 
almost equally well known and 
much older firm of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., doing business in 
the same city, sell in the neigh- 
borhood of $15,000,000 a year. 


FINE brochure of pictures, 
from the Tribune, South Bend, 
Ind., shows that paper’s business, 
editorial and mechanical depart- 
ments, and gives also a brief his- 
tory of the Tribune, which has 
grown from a small sheet to one 
cecupying, with its printing busi- 
ness, more than 25,000 feet of 
floor space. It appeared first in 
1872, as a weekly, became a daily 
fourteen months later, and has 
now grown. to a point where it 
claims the foremost place among 
the newspapers of northern In- 
diana. 


A 


How much the public really 
knows about electric service, one 
fancies, is. revealed by a recent 
booklet from the New York Edi- 
son Company. This brochure tells 
its story chiefly in pictures, and 
shows nothing but incandescent 
lamps, with price or _ renewal 
terms for each. But there are 
fifty-two different styles and 
shapes, with many variations of 
candle-power, size, filament and 
purpose. All are shown actual 
size, and the collection would 
probably be surprising to almost 
anyone using such lamps, so wide 
is its variety. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the enor- 
mous business done by the mail- 
order houses the number of such 
concerns known to be carrying on 
successful operations can be 
counted on the fingers—maybe of 
one hand, 


A NEW monthly magazine call- 
ed The Cosmos is to appear in 
March, published by the Cosmos 
Publishing Co., 27 East 22d street, 
New York. This company con- 
ducts a literary advice bureau for 
the guidance of authors, and its 
magazine will be of a literary 
nature. 


Mr. WILHELM Rapp, editor in 
chief of the Illinois Staats-Zei- 
tung, Chicago, said to be the old- 
est German editor in the United 
States, died in that city March 
1 from the effects of a street-car 
accident some weeks ago. Mr. 


Rapp had been connected with the 
Staats-Zeitung since 1861. 


James B. Wittams, head and 
founder of the J. B. Williams 
Company, Glastonbury, Conn., 
manufacturers of Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap and other toilet special- 
ties, died at his home in_ that 
place March 2. Mr. Williams 
was nearly ninetv years old, and 
had long been prominent in town 
affairs, as well as Connecticut 
politics, serving in the State legis- 
lature in 1863 and 1864. 
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WirH its March issue the Home 
Magazine, Indianapolis, raises 
even more rigid barriers against 
advertising of a doubtful class, 
and close scrutiny is to be main- 
tained hereafter. 


Lorp AND THoMaAs are placing 
1,000 lines of publishers’ an- 
nouncements in two daily papers 
of each of the following cities: 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston and New York. 


Advertising for Perhaps no maga- 


Subscribers, 7"¢, has ever 
* conducted so ex- 


tensive a campaign for subscrib- 
ers as that being waged by Sys- 
tem at the present time. The 
offer of the six-volume Business 
Man’s Library, in connection with 
an annual subscription to the 
magazine, has appeared in large 
space in many newspapers, almost 
all the magazines, and in the 
large page weeklies, such as Col- 
lier’s, Literary Digest, Associat- 
ed Sunday Magazines and Sat- 
urday Evening Post. In the lat- 
ter 514 pages have been employed 
since the first of the year. Below 
is reproduced a double page taken 
from last week’s Saturday Even- 
ing Post, which illustrates the 
general style of all the advertise- 
ments, though it is too small to 
show the text. The advertise- 
ment of the Business Man’s Li- 
brary appears as a page in PRINTERS’ 
INK this. week. 





THe SaTURDAT EVENING POST 


Business—the Great Game] 


al i 
798 Vital Business Secrets 
3 e# 


THE SaTUADET EVENING POST 


Learn to Play the Game 


— Yours for 





nom | The Be 00 bere ty, tn reaiiry, 
(Course ender tha gress Maten-S8iede of Bastonts, ‘Sevenry-cight men —aor were | Ee. 
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Tue Bridgeport, Conn., Even- 
ing Harmer is now represented 
outside of New England by 
Charles A. Menet, 23 Park Row, 
New York. 


Tue New York Daily News, 
which suspended last December, 
has been revived, with offices at 
25 Centre street. It is pub- 
lished by the News Printing and 
Publishing Co., made up of E. L. 
Monson, Roland Burke Hennessy, 
and Patrick O’Brien. The editor 
is Thomas C. Quinn, managing 
editor Roland Burke Hennessy, 
and city editor W. J. C. Meighan. 
Patrick O’Brien, one of the or- 
ganizers, has long been a circula- 
tion manager. 











A Lesson “* ew plan of 
imparting adver- 
Club. tising instruction 
has been embodied in the Ad- 
Writers’ Association, Mint Ar- 
cade, Philadelphia. Students join 
this ‘club, paying $5 initiation fee 
and $10 a year dues, and receive 
forty-six lessons in advertising 
free, together with such other in- 
formation as the club can furnish. 
Subscriptions to at least six ad- 
vertising journals are also given. 
if Menz is secretary of the 
association. 








Death of Orson D. Munn, 
president of Munn 

O. D. Munn. ~& Co,, and found- 
erof the Scientific American, died 
at his home in New York Febru- 
ary 28 at the age of eighty-two. 
He was born in Massachusetts, 
and after attending the Monson 
Academy, went to work as a 
clerk in a country store. In 1846 
he moved to New York, and with 
Alfred E, Beach established the 
publishing company. The con- 
cern began its career with the 
publication of the Scientific 
American, but has since branched 
out into a general business. Soon 
after becoming a publisher, he 
founded a bureau for soliciting 
patents in this and other coun- 
tries, and later was associated in- 
timately with such noted inven- 
tors as Samuel F. B. Morse, 


Peter Cooper, R. J. Gatling and 
Commodore Stevens. 
died in 1896. 


Mr. Beach 
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Tue Ziegler Publishing Com- 
pany of New York City, which 
will publish magazines and other 
literature in raised type for the 
blind, was incorporated recently, 
with a capital of $1,000. The 
cirectors are E, Matilda Ziegler, 
Walter G. Holmes, L. Bertrand 
Smith, William §S. Champ, and 
William Curtis Demarest, all of 
New York. The literature will 
be distributed free ¢ or at a mini- 
mum cost. 








To Kill One of the evils 
“Stencils.”’ ©f . the, piano 
trade is the 

“stencil” piano, a cheap instru- 


ment which manufacturers sell to 
local piano dealers with their 
own names stenciled on the fall- 
board. These “stencil”: instru- 
ments are of poor quality, and 
usually sold by  unserupulous 
dealers. They hurt regular trade 
and the reliable instruments of 
manufacturers who are not 
ashamed of their products. ‘he 
Music Trade Review suggests 
that piano men in good-sized 
cities unite and publish advertis- 
ing which will, while directing at- 
tention to no special dealer, warn 
the public against purchasing 
anonymous pianos. 





Philadelphia he net paid av- 
“eBulletin,” “128° _ circu ation 

u * of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin for the month of 
February was 268,258 copies a 
day: this after deducting all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies. Of this circulation a daily 
average of 219,06% copies was cir- 
culated right within the city lim- 
its, while au average of 49,195 
copies a day reached points out- 
side Philadelphia. This is truly 
a remarkable record, especially 
when it is considered that no 
prize, premium or scheme of any 
sort has ever been used by the 
paper. In Philadelphia it does 
not seem to be necessary for a pa- 
per to resort to cheap, sensational 
methods to achieve the greatest 
success. The Bulletin is conduct- 
ed along conservative yet ag- 
gressive and fearless lines and its 
daily sales are very much greater 
than those of any other paper in 
the entire State of -Pennsylvania. 
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Tue M. C. Weil Advertising 
Agency is putting out Red Rock 
mining copy. 


THE recent special issue of the 
Kansas City Journal regarding 
Spring Farm Machinery, Seeds 
and Incubators, attracted over 
7,000 worth of business. 








Tue Kusy Importing Co., New 
York, has been incorporated for 
the business of importing calen- 
dars and other advertising novel- 
ties from Europe. It is headed 
by Sigmund Kusy, 1063 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 





PitrspurG has an advertising 
organization called the Proof 
Club. At the annual dinner Feb- 
ruary 26 the speakers were Sey- 
mour Eaton and Rev. S, Edward 
Young, who spoke of the theo- 
logical side of advertising. At- 
tractions from local theaters fill- 
ed out the evening. 








At the department of graphic 
arts of the Jamestown exposition 
this summer there will be space 
reserved for exhibits taking in 
printing machinery and processes, 
engraving, binding, paper, book 
manufacture, periodicals, _ etc. 
Carl Purington Rollins is chief of 
the department, with offices at 
Norfolk, Va. 








The Post Card and Novelty 
Trade, published at 220 Broadway, 
by the Ad-Service Publishing 
Company, is a new monthly is- 
sued in the interests of dealers in 
post cards, stationery, novelties 
and fancy goods. Miss G. H. 
Potter, the editor, believes that 
the possibilities of post cards for 
advertising purposes have scarce- 
ly begun to be realized. 








A DISAGREEMENT between 
Messrs. Baer and Wadsworth, 
proprietors of the Baer-Wads- 
worth agency, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has led Gerald B. 
Wadsworth to withdraw, form- 
ing a separate agency to be known 
as the Gerald B. Wadsworth Co. 
He is still a stockholder in the 
original agency, and has institu- 
ted legal action to protect his in- 
terests. 





It is remarkable how many 
ways there are to do a thing 
wrong. Often an advertiser sends 
out a booklet, or catalogue which 
doesn’t tell enough; it doesn’t 
even whet the appetite for more 
information. Often he makes a 
book that contains too much 
matter, that wearies the man who 
gets it. In other instances, the 
supplementary and _ follow-up 
work is incorrectly planned and 
improperly handled. 

* * * 

In all these matters our advice, 
our services, and the finished 
product as it comes from the 
printing department solve the 
problem. 


We have been through the mill 
sO many times and have had the 
opportunity of seeing how adver- 
tising matter and advertising 
campaigns work out for so many 
different kinds of goods, and un- 
der so many different sets of cir- 
cumstances, that we understand 
the difficulties before we com- 
mence, and overcome them as we 
go along. 


If you will tell us your diffi- 
culties you will not only find us 
keenly interested but in a posi- 
tion to offer you the assistance 
you need. You need to make 
your advertising do hard and 
effective work for you. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
Hartford Building, 
No. 41 Union Square, 
Telephones 4847-8 Stuyvesant, 
New York City. 
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W. F. Hamaiin & Co., suc- 
cessors to George P, Rowell & 
Co., have leased offices at 42 East 
23d street, New York, and will 
move uptown some time before 
May rst. 


THe plant of the Westcott- 
Jewell Co., manufacturers of 
wooden rulers and similar ad- 
vertising novelties, Seneca Falls, 

Y., was recently damaged by 


a $10,000 fire. 


B. C. Leeminc and Robert 
Pryor have become associated 
with John H. Sutcliffe’s advertis- 
ing agency in Louisville. The 
name of 
Sutcliffe, 


the agency will be 
Leeming & Pryor, 


THE following accounts, among 
others, are being placed by the 
Lord Advertising Agency, New 
York: | Bernarr MacFadden’s 
Health Culture; Arthur Duffie, 
correspondence course in Athletic 
Training; H, W. Cross, Wash- 
ington, C., correspondence 
course in Real Estate, and Utica 
Aluminum & Novelty Works, 
Utica, N. Y., telephone index. 


The seed cata- 
logue of Mont- 

Prizes. gomery Ward & 
Co., the Chicago mail-order 
house, has been barred from the 
mails because the firm offered 
prizes in money for large pump- 
kins, squashes, etc., raised from 
their seed. These offers conflict 
with the anti-lottery law, and a 
new edition of the catalogue must 
be issued. 


No Seed 


Good Southern The Atlanta gen- 
Accounts. eral advertising 
| agency, conduct- 
ed by Armistead & McMichael, 
sends out a collection of letters 
from clients testifying to the sat- 
isfactory nature of _ service. 
Among the southern advertisers 
now using this agency are: 
Continental Raking Powder Co., 
Nashville; Dr. G. H. Tichenor Anti- 
ae Co., New Orleans; R. M. Rose 
— Atlanta; Southern Spring 
Atlanta; White-Blakeslee 
engines, Birmingham; 
John B. Daniel, wholesale drugs, 
Atlanta; Couch Bros. Mfg. Co., 
horse collars, Atlanta; Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., Gray & Dudley 
Hardware Co., Nashville. 


: ®t 
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THe St. Joseph, Mo., News- 
Press has issued a ‘series of six- 
teen post cards of local views, 
which may be secured in return 
for coupons printed’ daily in the 
paper. 


‘The annual meet- 

Louisville ing and. dinner of 

Ad Club. the Ad-Writers’ 
League of Louisville was held at 
the Galt House, that city, Febru- 
ary 21. Many speakers discussed 
various phases of publishing and 
advertising, and during the din- 
ner the following officers were 
elected for the present year: 
President, Albert S. Deitzman; 
first vice-president, J. D. Jacobs; 
second vice-president, Enos Spen- 
cer; third vice-president, Thomas 
Basham; secretary and treasurer, 
H. Schauberger. 


“Dottars and _ Sense” is 
pocket manual published ‘by ie 
Hunter Publishing Co. Oak 
Park, IIl., which issues the Star 
Monthly. It contains 120 pages 
of practical talk on business sub- 
jects, ranging from salesmanship 
to saving, and from dress to divi- 
dends. These topics are handled 
in an inspirational style by Col- 
onel Wm, C. Hunter, the author, 
and are written ‘for the officer, 
office boy and all intermediates.” 
Readers of the little Star Month- 
ly Solicitor will appreciate this 
larger collection of the Colonel’s 
pithy talks, 


Tue fifth issue of American 
Art in Bronze and Iron, a maga- 
zine presenting the work of Jno. 
Williams, Inc., 556 West 27th 
street, New York, is as sumptu- 
ously printed as its predecessors, 
and shows in exquisite pictures 
many fine pieces of casting done 
by this concern. The whole 
number is confined to sculptured 
doors in bronze. The printing of 
this publication is done by the L. 
H. Starkey Co., New_York, un- 
der the supervision of H, A. Falk. 
It has demonstrated its practical 
worth as an advertising medium 
by the attention stimulated among 
architects, artists, persons making 
donations for public purposes, 
building residences, etc. No. 6 
will be devoted to bronze work 
for banks. 
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W. W. Hewnnerson, formerly 
ofice manager of the Bentz 
American Advertising Company 
is now with the Robert M. Mc- 
Mullen Company, New York. 


THe Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation was addressed on Febru- 
ary 28 at the Aldine Association, 
New York, by G. M. Basford, 
essistant to the president of the 
American Locomotive Company, 
n “Progress in Transportation,” 
and by George A. Cullen, G. P. 
A. of the Lackawanna Railroad. 


ADVERTISING space in the Jowa 
Homestead costing $5.85 _ sold 
$1,335 worth of Chester White 
swine in three weeks for J. L. 
Barber of Harlan, Iowa: The 
Homestead carries a. larger vol- 
ume of commercial and live stock 
advertising, representing a large 
number of individual advertisers, 
than any other agricultural week- 
ly in the world. 


Tue Atlas Engine Works, of 
Indianapolis, the advertising of 
which, usually in full page space, 
has appeared in magazines, are 
using classified advertising regu- 
larly in the Philadelphia Sunday 
Press. To advertise boilers and 
engines in a newspaper’s classi- 
fed columns is a new wrinkle, 
but Frank Ferguson, the mana- 
ger, states that it has been suc- 
cessful. 
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A Select Walter W. Sav- 
age, an advertis- 
Medium. jng’ sketch artist, 
appeared recently at Marietta, 
Ohio, and got an engagement in 
the window of the Dime Savings 
Society Building, making a spec- 
ialty of children’s pictures. After 
a week the police had occasion 
to investigate Savage and his 
partner, Andy Carothers, and 
found six young girls drugged in 
their room. he two prisoners 
narrowly escaped lynching. 


To Give Derrick’s British 
British Tips. Report is a newad- 

vertising month- 
ly published by Paul . Derrick, 
the American general agent who 
some years ago transferred his 
interests to London. Mr. Der- 
rick has long been familiar with 
the British demand and British 
methods of advertising, and his 
new monthly will give pointers on 
the market over there of a more 
definite nature than come through 
official channels. Opportunities 
for the maker of articles sold un- 
der trademarks will be sought, 
and the possible territory to be 
covered mapped into sections, 
with estimates of the purchasing 
power of each, the cost of cover- 
ing it with advertising, etc. The 
publication promises to fill a very 
pressing need. Its offices are at 
34 Norfolk street, Strand, Lon- 
aon, 
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The True Value of a Circulation 


Depends Entirely On Its Quality 
The Seattle-Post Intelligencer 


Pays Advertisers Best 


Its Geasine Cash Paid Circslation Among the Sound ané Conservative Boying Classes 
Beings Geovine Ressits to Advertisers 
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| A Story of Quality and Results With a Moral | 
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THIS IS THE WAY THE SEATTLE “‘POST-INTELLIGENCER’’ ADVERTISES ITSELF UPON ITS OWN 


PAGES, 
TEE STAR AND THE 


THe “‘p-1’’ REALIZES THE VALUE THAT MAY BE DERIVED FROM THE GUARAN- 
GOLD MARKS OF ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
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ABOUT SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GEORGE P. ROWELL. 


South Carolina has one news- 
paper conducted with so much vim 
and enterprise that it loses noth- 
ing by comparison with the meth- 
ods of the most progressive west- 
ern towns. It is the State, issued 
at Columbia, the capital, and en- 
joying at the present time, under 
somewhat energetic efforts to in- 
crease it, a daily sale of. between 
twelve and thirteen thousand cop- 
ies. A semi-weekly is put out 
from the same office having be- 
tween two and three thousand 
subscribers, which is a larger list 
than has been acquired by more 
than two secular weeklies in the 
State. A Methodist weekly at 
Spartansburg and another religi- 
ous weekly published at Colum- 
bia, doubtless, have as large a 
list, maybe the last named is con- 
siderably larger, but definite in- 


formation on the subject does not 
appear to have been obtainable in 
recent years. 

The best known South Carolina 
daily is the Charleston News and 


Courier. It carries at its head 
the legend, ‘Established in 1803.” 
There are few better-looking pa- 
pers to be found, and in the 
American Newspaper Directory 
it is awarded the so-called Gold 
Marks (@© ), thought to indicate 
peculiar excellence and unusual 
influence. It had an average is- 
sue of 7,575 copies for the year 
1894, since which definite state- 
ments on the subject do not ap- 
pear to have been obtainable. It 
is thought, however, by those in 
a position to know that its issue 
at the present time is as large as 
ever. Like the old conservative 
papers the Savannah News, Mo- 
bile Register, New Orleans Times- 
Democrat and Galveston News it 
finds it wiser to leave advertisers 
to estimate its output, experience 
having taught it that in that way 
credit is given for a greater dis- 
tribution than actually attained. 
The State is also complimented 
with the Gold Marks (®®) and 
is the only paper in the State and 
one of the very small number is- 
sued in all the southern States 
that has ventured to make use of 
the Guarantee Star. The adver- 
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tiser who uses alleditions of the 
State and the News and Couricr 
is likely to see his name become 
well known to all the leading peo- 
ple of the State, There is an even- 
ing paper issued -in’ Columbia 
cailed the Record, but during a 
three days’ stay in the city by the 
writer it was seen in the hands 
of a newsboy but once, and no 
copy was obtainable at the.leading 
hotel. It is supposed to issue 
about a thousand copies daily, 
‘the Evening Post of Charleston, 
which is known to issue over 4,500 
copies, could not be had at the 
leading hotel, although later in- 
quiry developed the fact that its 
office of publication was next 
door. 

Rising at eight o'clock one 
morning the writer was unable to 
secure his boots from the dilatory 
porter and went down stairs in 
his slippers. No papers were ex- 
posed on the news-stand and 
knowing the office of the News 
and Courier was only three or 
four blocks away he believed the 
slippers would sustain that much 
wear and tear, even-if no newsboy 
should appear before the office 
was reached. There was no such 
appearance, and the office was 
evéntually achieved. The door 
stood open; behind the counter 
were two pleasant-faced young 
men warmly discussing some 
matter quite apart from selling 
papers. After a minute—maybe 
two—of delay, a paper was forth- 
coming, a nickel paid for it, and 
the return to the hotel accom- 
plished. Breakfast was then ready. 
‘Lhe news seemed much like that 
of yesterday. To-day was Friday. 
The similarity was so marked 
that a closer examination was in- 
stituted, when it was discovered 
that the paper served out to me 
bore Thursday’s imprint. Not 
much harm came of it, however, 
for after breakfast Friday’s paper 
was to be had at the hotel news- 
stand. 

It is customary to think and 
assert that the Civil War was 
caused by a determination to sus- 
tain the institution of slavery, yet 
in a South Carolina school his- 
tory now in use one may read 
“The importation ‘of African 
slaves to America is the most 
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grievous misfortune that ever 
befell the white race in any part 
of the world.” 

With this view of the matter 
it almost takes one’s breath away 
to see in the Capitol building, 
handsomely engraved on a great 
marble tablet, larger than any 
door, the Secession Ordinance of 
1860, with the names of all the 
signers. “Z should as soon think,” 
said the writer to a native of the 
State, “of an old man saving up 
and exhibiting with pride the tin- 
der box with which he had in his 
boyhood succeeded in setting fire 
to his father’s house and burned 
up most of the family, and almost 
ruined the town in which his 
home was situated.” To this re- 
mark the response was, “You 
know we have great respect for 
our women.” “Yes.” “Well it was 
the women of Carolina that 
caused that tablet to be prepared 
and put where you see it.” And 
the mild-looking old gentleman 
who gave the information a little 
later directed attention to the 
marks of a bullet hole that once 
pierced his brain, told of think- 
ing himself shot through the body 
at another time, when a_ bullet 
had been deflected by a rib and 
followed it around coming out on 
the other side, making a painful 
but not a very dangerous wound. 
Seeing that the story excited some 
interest he added, “And I’ve got 
a buck shot in each of my two 
legs. I got those when a boy. I 
was attempting to steal some 
watermelons,” and then he added, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “A 
boy that won’t steal watermelons 
isn’t honest!” 

The same school history, al- 
ready quoted, insists that the 
cause of the Civil War was not 
slavery but the tariff. South 
Carolina’s income depended upon 
agriculture, and the tax to build 
up and_ sustain manufactures 
vastly decreased the purchasing 
power of the money received for 
cotton, rice and tobacco, without 
bringing any compensating advan- 
tages. Supposing this to be so, 
it is with pleasure that one reads 
in a pamphlet dealing with the 
present conditions, that so great 
are the advantages possessed by 
South Carolina, so splendid her 
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water power, that but one State 
in the Union now employs more 
spindles in the manufacture of 
cotton than she does, and that 
very soon she is likely to outstrip 
Massachusetts, at present her 
only rival. 

To a New York man South 
Carolina is something of a puzzle. 
In Columbia, on a_ handsome 
granite shaft near the Capitol one 
may read: 

ERECTED 
BY POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION 
To THE WoRTH AND SERVICE OF 
N. G. GONZALES, 
Born August 5, 1858, 
Died January 19, 1903. 


A Great Editor, 
An Eminent Citizen, 

An Honest Man. 
Without fear and without reproach. 
HIS FELLOW-CITIZENS REAR 
THIS MONUMENT 
To Perpetuate His Memory. 

To one likely to possess infor- 
mation the writer said, “Mr. Gon- 
zales was shot on the street by 
the Lieutenant Governor of the 
State, was he not?” “Yes!” was 
the reply. “And what punish- 
ment was awarded for the act?” 
was the next question. ‘None at 
all” was the short sentence that 
concluded the conversation, 

Notwithstanding the easy going 
ways of the people, the readiness 
to resort to violence when a too 
sensitive honor is in question, 
there is something lovable about 
it all. The writer hopes to live 
to see the time when there will 
be no more solid South; when 
shootings and lynchings shall be 
dealt with by legal process, and 
the people of the world learn that 
those of the old slave States, by 
ceasing to think themselves better 
than others, shall become in fact 
just as good. ‘Lhen, and not till 
then, the wave of immigration 
will flow over this broad, fruitful, 
beautiful country to the perma- 
nent advantage of every one con- 


cerned. 
—__—_+o+—___ 

Ir is a fact that nearly sixty per 
cent of all street-car advertising is local 
advertising, put out by the local mer- 
chants in their own towns, and at usu- 
ally from ten per cent to twenty-five 
per cent greater prices than the gen- 
eral rate. f the hundreds of testi- 
monials we have on file, the great ma- 
jority are from local merchants.— 
S. R. C. Quarterly. 
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NEW IDEAS IN FREE PUB- 
LICI 


THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
HAVE EVOLVED THEM—W HERE 
ONCE THEY SOUGHT THE NO. 
TORIETY OF CUP RACES, NOW THEY 
ARE DEVISING PRACTICAL TESTS— 
FREE PUBLICITY IS GOOD IF THE 
READER SEES WHERE HE GETS OFF, 
AND WHEN FOLLOWED UP BY DIS- 
PLAY ADVERTISING AND SALES 
WORK. 


The manufacturer of a piano 
or piano-player will usually move 
heaven, earth or the other place, 
to get his instrument before the 
public in a favorable light. For 
years the big piano houses have 
financed the concert tours in this 
country of famous foreign virtuosi, 
and in many cases made good an 
actual loss, merely for the sake of 
having their pianos connected 
with the virtuoso’s name. The 
manufacturer’s instrument, of 
course, is always one of such gen- 
uine artistic merit that it can 
profit from the costly publicity. 
And if money spent is any indi- 
cation, such publicity must be 
profitable. For the piano men 
have built up regular organiza- 
tions that hunt the virtuoso in his 
native heath. 

Sometimes the piano agents of 
rival manufacturers do _ not 
scruple to hunt him after he has 
been imported by their competi- 
tor. When _ the great Russian 
composer, Tschaikovsky, was in 
this country, according to his 
own account, the piano agents 
followed him in and out of sea- 
son, and that he escaped without 
giving a testimonial is regarded 
as an exceptional case. When 
Prince Henry visited this coun- 
try, they say, he had not yet 
fallen before the wiles of the 
piano-player agents, who have 
ransacked Europe for testimonials 
and opinions from “prinzessen, 
comtessen and serene English 
«ltessen.” Suddenly, in the height 
of the Prince’s ovation in New 
York, it was learned that a cer- 
tain piano-player had been put on 
his private yacht by an enterpris- 
ing agent. Next day a half-dozen 
manufacturers were after, not 
the Prince, but the agent who had 
landed him! - 
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How much good does this sort 
of publicity really ‘do? 

The St. Louis Fair, with plenty 
of free notices, failed for lack of 
display advertising. Still more 
recently there has been another 
instance of the same sort of thing 
in “Salome.” This opera was 
perhaps more widely discussed 
before its production than any 
theatrical sensation of ‘the past 
decade. Comment began several 
months beforehand, and_ ran 
through newspapers, magazines, 
religious journals. The story of 
Wilde’s play _was printed again 
and again. Famous critics wrote 
opinions. The composer and sing- 
ers came in for publicity. Yet, 
though there was a large attend- 
ance at the first and only per- 
formance, when it came to sell- 
ing tickets for the three remain- 
ing preformances there «was very 
little demand. The Opera House 
directors canceled these perform- 
ances, but had that not been 
done, they would probably have 
been losing ventures. 

Ten years ago when the bicycle 
craze was at its height. the manu- 
facturers in that industry pur- 
sued publicity tactics, engaging 
racing men to ride their wheels. 
As a form of supplementary in- 
terest to display advertising this 
publicity probably paid. It is true 
that the bicycle industry went to 
smash in the end, dropping from 
$31,915,908 in 1900 to $5,153,240 in 
1905. But this could not very 
logically be laid to failure of free 
publicity, because the accompani- 
ment of display advertising was 
of remarkable proportions. If one 
gets a black eye, so does the 
other. 

The automobile men, however, 
seem to be wiser in their genera- 
tion, and are proceeding along 
safer lines, During the past three 
years much publicity was obtain- 
ed by them through racing con- 
tests, the leading events being the 
runs for the Vanderbilt cup on 
Long Island. It costs a good 
many thousand dollars to enter a 
car in one of these races, but the 
return of publicity is great. Only 
one sound reason against such 
entries has been raised—they fail 
to bring out in the cars points of 
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merit that the auto-purchasing 
public is directly interested in. 
What the public wants is infor- 
mation about how to operate 
motors, and the manufacturers 
have now begun to give it in the 
form of publicity relating, not to 
races, but to tests, Hill-climbing 
tests, fuel tests, endurance con- 
tests, economy runs, commercial 
vehicle demonstrations, races of 
touring cars across country and 
other ‘events of a practical nature 
are planned for the coming sum- 
mer, and it will be one of the 
busiest seasons along this line 
ever known in the history of the 
industry. 

Denatured alcohol, about which 
much has been printed the past 
year, is a potential automobile 
tuel of prime importance just 
now. Hundreds of columns of 
newspaper notice were secured 
recently by the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Company at a very slight 
cost, comparatively, when this 
company sent three of its cars 
from New York to Boston on a 
fuel test. The Standard Oil 


Company—alarmed by the likeli- 
hood of competition from de. 


natured alcohol, it is said—had 
previously conducted a test with 
alcohol against gasoline under the 
auspices of a famous racing 
driver, The Maxwell-Briscoe 
Company amplified this test by 
adding kerosene to the fuels to 
be tried, thus furnishing not only 
a vital element of interest, but 
demonstrating that the Maxwell 
car would run with any hydro- 
carbon. When the official report 
of this test was issued the news- 
papers seized upon it as a matter 
of live news. Auto owners asked 
for copies. Material was secured 
to enliven the display advertising 
of Maxwell cars. New talking 
points for salesmen were devel- 
oped. Prospective purchasers in 
doubt as to the Maxwell’s stand- 
ing could*be referred to this test, 
and the general result was to 
bring the cars into notice, not as 
freak racing machines, but on 
their merits as roadsters. 

One of the auto manufacturers, 
to call attention to his commer- 
cial vehicles, is going to send a 
gasoline ambulance to the en- 
campment of a certain State’s 
militia brigade, showing the use 
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of the car in military maneuvers 
and war. Auto clubs throughout 
the country are planning economy 
runs in which gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil are measured out to 
contestants. The Massachusetts 
State legislature is considering a 
bill giving an automobile club the 
right of way up a certain steep 
hill that is noted for its capacity 
to try motors. There are tire 
tests, and road runs between cars 
of different cylinder capacity, and 
many other events that prove au- 
tomobiles in ways directly inter- 
esting to the man who intends to 
buy an auto to use for enjoyment 
and business. 

Publicity that results from such 
events is certainly valuable as ad- 
vertising when it is backed up by 
display announcements and vig- 
orous selling work. It is prob- 
ably the only kind of free pub- 
licity that can be transformed in- 
to sales. Much free publicity, 
gained at considerable cost, is 
merely interesting for its novelty. 
Even the piano manufacturers are 
beginning to realize this, and 
where once their ambition was to 
hear one of their monster grand. 
instruments, with hard hammers, 
played brilliantly in a great audi- 
tor1um by a world-famous, long- 
haired virtuoso, now attention is 
being given to ’ demonstrating that 
their pianos are also good for 
home playing—which is what 
ninety-nine purchasers want a 
piano for, anyway. Opportunities 
to demonstrate the small grand 
instruments, with soft hammers, 
played to chamber audiences, are 
valued to-day, and perhaps de- 
velopment in free publicity will 
come along the line ot organizing 
chamber and home recitals. 

Free publicity is all right as 
long as the reader who goes 
through newspaper reports of 
this nature can see how the re- 
sult applies to him. Scarehead 
stories of the Vanderbilt cup 
races make good reading, but 
have little more practical value as 
advertising than the report of a 
prize-fight in Goldfield, round by 
round. People read both, but 
there is no element that changes 
their opinions one way or the 
other. Free publicity is worth 
‘going after only when it shows 
readers where they come in, 
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THE HARP OF ONE STRING. 


Is it a good thing to keep ham- 
mering one advertising idea into 
the public consciousness year after 
year? ‘Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” says the proverb. Yet the 
success of many commodities has 
been built upon steady adherence 
to a phrase or trademark. Does 
there come a time when some- 
thing else should be substituted? 

Here are two stories which 
perhaps show that the advertising 
harp with one string, continually 
playing one theme, may become 
monotonous. 

Frank B. Gilbreth, a New York 
contractor and builder, is one of 
the most active advertisers in his 
line, using technical journals, 
some of the magazines read by 
men, and even newspapers occa- 
sionally, to bring himself before 
the public that is going to build 
business structures, _ industrial 
plants, etc. For several years all 
of Mr. Gilbreth’s advertising has 
been based on a phrase that de- 
scribes his plan of charging for 
his services. ‘Cost-plus-a-fixed- 
sum” is this phrase. When he 
started out to advertise it was 
easily the best feature of service 
he had to talk about, and not only 
attracted the attention of the pub- 
lic to his formal advertising, but 
was not infrequently commented 
on in news items and articles re- 
lating to his jobs. 

At the beginning of this year, 
however, he found it necessary to 
suppress this “cost-plus-a-fixed- 
sum” argument because, the real 
public he wishes to reach and in- 
terest being limited, all his read- 
ers had become familiar with the 
formula. They were not tired of 
it so much as familiar, When a 
Gilbreth ad containing this phrase 
was seen, the reader skipped it 
under the impression that he had 
this contractor’s arguments be- 
fore, and understood his method 
of building and charging for ser- 
vice, and that as he was still talk- 
ing about “cost-plus-a-fixed-sum,” 
he probably had nothing new to 
say. So a radical departure in 
advertising policy was needed. 
To-day Mr. Gilbreth is publishing 
pictures of jobs completed, or un- 
der construction, with data about 


technical featurés that will win 
the reading public back. In other 
words, his public has put him in 
a position where he must demon- 
strate that he hasn’t told all his 
story. 

The other instance deals with a 
certain special advertising agent 
in New York, now; in other lines, 
who will be instantly recalled by 
hundreds of advertisers and gen- 
eral agents who, a few years ago, 
regularly received a. long type- 
written letter from him on an 
average of once a week. When 
this man first began sending out 
letters about his papers they were 
sprightly in style and. dealt with 
subjects about which there was 
really something new. to say. He 
had several daily papers on his 
list, however, and made a prac- 
tice of mailing several letters a 
year on behalf of each separately, 
as well as filling in intervals with 
general letters. It cost as least 
$100 to mail one of these letters. 
They were all faithfully type- 
written—never process produc- 
tions. This last was at first an 
advantage in getting attention. 
But in the end it helped to defeat 
his very purpose. 

For, after a time, the advertis- 
ers who received letters from this 
special agent felt so certain that 
they knew everything he had to 
say about himself and his papers 
that they confidently threw them 
in the waste-basket. And _ that 
they did so, was shown in a strik- 
ing way. In time it got to be 
difficult for this agent to get a 
hearing even when he really sent 
a personal letter dealing with 
some important matter of busi- 
ness between himself and the re- 
cipient—a communication regard- 
ing rates, position, etc. Such a 
letter was just as likely to go in- 
to the waste-basket. He had 
simply harped on one string until 
the string was worn out. 

Harping on one string has been 
successful in the past. But in 
nearly every case where it has 
been successful, the investigator 
will find that the harp of one 
string was a mere catch phrase. 
Repetition is a virtue in adver- 
tising. Not one half the public, 
and perhaps not one-tenth, is go- 
ing to see and read your first ad- 
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vertisement. So it is well to re- 

eat the same argument, varying 
its dress and form, until the ad- 
vertiser is pretty confident that 
everybody has absorbed his little 
story. But to treat the public as 
though it were thick, is clearly a 
mistake, especially if the audience 
sought be like that in both cases 
cited above—a restricted one, and 
of more than average intelligence. 
Hammering in the same spot too 
long may produce a callous, 

The present-day form of ad- 
vertising is more or less opposed 
to steady use of a catch phrase 
or stereotyped argument. For the 
single advertising phrase, we have 
substituted the detailed explana- 
tion, and for the general publicity 
picture an illustrative method that 
takes the commodity apart and 
explains its inwards. Where once 
the advertiser sought to catch the 
eye only for a moment, now he 
asks for several minutes of his 
reader’s time, and gets it if he can 
interest and entertain. The tech- 
nical explanations involved in 
many advertising campaigns now- 
adays require that the story be 
told over and over again, so that 
readers may not be hurried from 
point to point with a misty half- 
knowledge. It behoves every ad- 
vertiser, however, to clearly as- 
certain how fast his audience is 
absorbing his story, and _ while 
harping on one string as long as 
is necessary, to also recognize 
the psychological moment when 
the public wants to know some- 
thing else about his stuff, 

SS 


RESULTS IN DALLAS, 

John A Ewton, until August 1st in 
charge of the advertising of the cit 
of Dallas, Tex., states that from Marc 
1, 1905, to August 1, 1906, that city 
spent ieee in advertising work. Of 
this amount $12,000 was spent in news- 
paper and magazine advertising and 
the balance in printed matter, office ex- 
penses and follow-up work. During 
that period the city gained fifteen new 
manufacturing enterprises, employing 
over 200 people, with a total capitaliza- 
tion of over $300,000. Bank deposits 
of the city increased from $18,000,000 
to $22,000,000; postoffice receipts in- 
creased twenty-three per cent, and a 
corresponding ratio of increase was 
generally apparent. Mr. Ewton says 
that the business men of Dallas are 


fully convinced of the potency of in- 


telligent municipal publicity and expect 
to follow up the advantages already 
gained.—The Advertising Agent. 
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Advertisements. 


Advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line oP ayy dollars a page (200 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line peryear. Five 
per cent discount may be deducted ¢ yment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent on yearly contract paid 
pied Fe ats pecified positi is 
man ‘oran advertisement, and granted 
double price will be charged. - 


WANTS. 


WRITE advertisements that sell the goods. 
Address H. P THURIOW, Kditorial Depart- 
ment of the World, 61 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


A OVERUEER will represent the publisher in 

the Eastern mailorder field. Strong, suc- 
cessful solicitor. Commission basis. ‘“G. L.,” 
care Printers’ luk. 


‘(HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 


WEAgE seaiching for Salesmen, Executive, 

Clerical and Technical men to fill positions 
paying $1000-$5000. Write for booklet. HAv’- 
GUODS, 305 Broadway, N Y. 


Vy sare experienced salesmen for new line 
of art advertising calendars. Copyrighted 
designs. State previous experience. THE 
WHiTEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 


gids POSITIONS open for advertising 
4N solicitors of succeasful experience. Straight 
pa prepeieeee. Write for Booklet No. 7. 
FEKRNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 
66 4 DVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE”—THE WEstT- 
ERN MONTHLY should be read oy every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best “School 
of Aavertising” in existence. ‘Lrial subscription 
ten cents. Sample copy free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, 8165 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ity for reaay positions at $2» a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from ieading concerns every- 
where, One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes bis suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds suppl . 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert, 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
aud ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, puolished weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. (RINT- 
ERs’ INK is the vest school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any otver vublication in the United States. 


PUBLISHERS, ATTENTION! 


POSITION WANTED AS BUSINESS MAN- 
AGER or Advertising Manager of a first-class, 
high-grade agricultural, mail order or trade 

ournal. Am 35 years of age and married. 

© bad habits. health. Have had 20 
years’ experience, all in positions of impor- 
tance and responsibility, and understand 
newspaper work thoroughly in all its 
branches—from mechanical up to executive 
and advertising departments. Am at the 
present time Business and Advertising Mana- 
ger of a large weekly agricultural trade 
publication. Can furnish gilt edge New York 
and Chicago references. Reason for wanting 
to change is that the possibilities of he j pres- 

ition are altogether too limited. Am 








entp fg 
strong on detail and executive work and a 


mdent. Would consider a con- 


good corres 
or large 


nection withan advertising agenc 
corporation. Salary required, $2, pe Spel 
Want to make a change by May 15th if pos- 
sible. Can make good in any position that I 


it accept. 
Address “W. M.,” care Printers’ Ink, 
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Gr, CHANCE FOR YOUNG MAN—A pro- 
J prietary medicine concern in the western 

part of New York State offers a young man of 
ability and common sense, who is somewhat 
familiar with newspaper advertising, a good 
position that should lead to advancement. Ad- 
dress FP. O. BOX 708, Buffalo, N. Y. 


— +0, 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
Gta prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
m manufacturers. Curds furnished for 
all makes of cabinets. Special 


e. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


discounts to 





DIRECTORY OF ‘NOVELTY MANU- 


FACTURERS, 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
+i 3 samples, !0c. J.C. KENYUN. Uwego,N.Y. 


co me- 
28, No. 


AMPLES and adv. rates 200 
diums for 10c. 8S. W. BINNIE, L Be 
Manchester. Ind. 
Ad, pore 
LO 


e Make 
ik 


Novelty Co.. Chicago. 
Able salesmen deulrea. 


—————~ oe 
HALF-TONES. 


RITE for proofs and prices of 
tones. STANDARD ENGKAVING 
Ave., and 40th St., New York City. 


—, copper half-tones, 1-col.. $1; larger 
re oO, THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 2.N- 
GRaVIN CO., Youngstown, Uhio. 


N®y _— are -d HALF-TONES. 
3x4, $1 ; 4x5, #1.€0. 
AO, ‘iten om accompanies the order. 
Sena for sample 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pyare tone or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid. 73c.; 
6 or more. 5c. each, 
newsvuper screens. 
— for circulars. 
ewspaper process-engraver. 
Philadelphia, fa. 


oo 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


I WRITE the rhymes 
That bring - dimes. 
Send on your 
We'll both be on 
DEAMOR RAKE, Lagrange, Ind. 


Y PROFITABLE-STICK-TO-IT-IVE-NESS 
—you cannot — yourself to a buying 


momery fee oom tly 
BE DO E DISCREETLY. 

Men me > neither time nor temper for 
long-winded dissertatio..s will at least glance at 
a — bit of unusually attractive advertising 
matte 

lam constantl, ~ gf such little “‘soon-over” 
antidotes fee oblivion, to aie into letters—AND 
BUYING M — y you care to see a 
fort No po: 


ood haif- 
CU., 7th 


Cash with order. 

Service day and night. 
Keferences furnisbca. 

P. VU. Bux 815, 


1 cards, ple: 

79. FRANCIS | MAULE. "402 Sansom St. -Phila. 
— +2 

MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


V E havea ont gel for a mail-order prop- 
osition. Write HAVEN CU., 1164 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


nti 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Gordon Press Motors 


Just perfected friction drive, variable speed, 
ahernaling and direct current Motors for Gor- 
don and Universal Presses. Variations 100 to 3,000 
impressions per hour. Write for booklet “Pb. ” 

GUARANTEE ELECTRIC co., 
Chicago, Ili. 
——“~eo~u———__"""" 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


ungummed, ed, unused. U.8.;¢.0.d. OR- 
25% SER Buyer, 2404 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively 


"“YHE IRELAND ADVSKKTISING same. 
- Write for Different Kind A tising 
925 Chestnut Street, PhilagelpLia. 


fe CHESTER THEGEN, 422 Drexel Bldg., Phila. 
rsonal Service” Adver. Agent. ‘Adver- 
tising iam written, illustrated and printed. 


A LBERT * RANK & Cu., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
Soa ageertsing Agents. Kstablishea 
1872. Chic: Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail fe pinced. in every part of the world. 


\ Ewrite and illustrate advertisements and 
advertising literature. We place ver- 
tisements in publications reaching the consum- 
ers of your product. We print advertising liter- 
ature in a atable form, If you want to 
develop trade in territory which is not occupied 
bya client of ours who is also a competitor of 
yours, and if we see possibilities of development 
in your business, we can serve you judiciously. 
carefull and effectively. Correspondence 
prouee yand fully answered KLINE ADVER- 
ISING AGENCY, iticott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


PEOPLE live in Oberlin, Ohio; 2,000 

of them students, 200 teachers. ‘THE 
ublished Tuesdays, reaches them. High 
te, 7 cents. 


6,00 


NEws, 
grade p! 
R EACH 1,200 homes in Troy.and Central Miami 
County, Ohio, by using the RECORD. Ouly 
Delivered Steers, to 800 homes in city 
Read by women. Rate, 2-7c. line, net. 
The Victor Tele- 
phone Index of 
numbers fre- 
quently called, is 
a splendid adver- 
tising medium. 
You can reach the 
best class of peo- 
ple 365 days in 
the year. Write 
for particulars 
and prices. 
VICTOR 
NOVELTY CO., 
Boston. 


daily. 
alone. 


————+o+—_—_. 
MAILING MACHINES 


MN\VHE DICK eH “ry aes, 1 
quickest. Pri F. J. VA 
Mfr., 178 Vermont Ste sutralo. N.Y. 


htest and 
ENTINE, 


PRINTERS. 


Ww print catalogues, booklets. circulars, acv. 
matter—all kinds, \\ rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cu., 514 Main St.. Cincinnati. CO. 


to > 
POST CARDS. 
7 E make the Cuts to print from, Print them, 


Samples for stamp. STANDARD 


too. 
ENGRAVING CO., New York. 


te 
PREMIUMS. 


Ty soceanns of suggestive premiums suitable 

for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewel ana 
kindred lines. Pry e list price illustrated 
catalogue. (© a book of its kind. 
Published ansuatly, Sth issue now ready ; oe 
8. F. MYERS CO., ‘iw. and 49 Maiden Lane, N 
(aap 


ENGRAVING. 


COX ENGRAVING CO. 


108 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
PHOTO ENGRAVING, WOOD ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING PHOTOGRAPHING PRINTING 
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SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mag: 
cane cut inks than any other ink house iv the 


rade. 
"Special prices to cash buyers. 


pasts for shipping tabels, mailing wenagets, 
trunk linings, cigar box label: 

uw s. Bernard’s Cold Water 
positively best. Virginia-Carolina Chemi 
use it exclusively in 16 factories. Samp . 
CHAS. BERNARD. 609 09 Rector Building, Chicago. 








Let us send you a sampie of our 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago Pittsburg 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


MONEY MAKER. My Cash Book shows 
<£ $4.617 received from a copyrighted adver- 
tising idea which can be werked anywhere by 
anyone without interference with present occu 
pation. Full particulars and cop pariene privi- 
Jeges maiied on receipt of a $2 vill. Kxacily as 
represented or money k. EMtRSON DEPUY, 
Des Moines, ia 


— +o 
COIN MAILER 


QD _ 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing, 
DLe ACME COIN CARRIERCO., Butlington, la. 


A DDRESSES FOR SALE, 


UST COMPLETED— a Co School Teachers 
~@ containing 4.000 nam Price $5 for com- 
plete list. FRED’K C. iC ‘BERHARDT. _ 529 

Stephen Girard B Pa. 





COIN CARDS. 


$3 PER 1,000. Less for more; any printin 
THK COIN WRAPPER Cv... Detroit, Mic 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


66 NSeRaeise” Horseshoes is one of many 

new prodacts successfully acivertised 
exclusively by billposting. ‘Neverslip” credits 
its remarkable success to its annual display on 
billboards of all Associated Billposters in the 
frost belt of America. 


ADWRITING. 


XPERT Rang gg igen of ads, circulars, 
etc., written, which draw business. 
H. Z. WEBSTER,’ Box C, Reyroldsville, Pa. 
——__o——— 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 


NV ONTHLY CLASS JOURNAL, 
Well established, 
Good direct and news-stand circulation. 
$50.000 gross business 
It has great possibilities of wth 
Which new owner could — *. 
Can be bought for $20,000 ca 
EMERSON P. oTARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 Broad way, New Yor! 


e PATENTS. 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on recei 


of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACE 
Washington. Db. 0, Extab. 18 


pe==PATENTS that ged 
t 








PAPER, PER. 


B BASSETT & 8U1 & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette st.. New York City. 
Coated oapersa speciaity. Diamond B ‘Perfect. 
Write tor-niga-graue catalogues. 





Advertising 
Writer 


and [anager Wanted 


A large, progressive and 
growing retail drug company 
wants to engage an am- 
bitious and energetic young 
man to write copy and man- 
age its advertising depart- 
ment. State briefly experi- 
ence, reference and salary 
for first year. Address 


EDGAR M. SWASEY, 
1904 Broad Exchange Bldg., 
NEW YORK. 














Forty Years 


Advertising Agent 
By George P. Rowell 


The first authentic history and ex- 
haustive narrative of the develop- 
ment and evolution of American 
advertising as a real business force. 

The remainder of the edition 
(published last year) is now offered 
for sale. About 600 pages, 5 x 8, 
set in long primer, with many half- 
tone portraits. Cloth and gold. 
Price $2, prepaid. 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 
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Increase Your Sales 





USE 


Within the Past "“st** 
Year We g 


Silverware G 


for Premiums 


SPECIAL QUALITIES, 
PATTERNS, PRICES. 


Have Supplied Registered 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


section OP 


MONOTYPE METAL 


WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 


Has a record like this ever been. sur 
in we manufacture of Printers’ Metals! 
ea specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO, 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


SMELTERS, REFINERS, 








International Silver Co. 
Factory ‘C,’’ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Chicago 
Konsas City 


New Yerk 
Brooklyn 


Baltimore 
Denver 














A Well-Earned Vacation 


Inclosed find order and remittance for $7.20, which send by Adams Express, I am 
not engaged in printing or any other regular business. After 48 years of ‘successsful 
business | have retired, and am enjoying myself with a nice printer’s outfit of nearly 250 
fonts of newest styles of type with two presses, and am more finely equipped than two- 
thirds of the printers in my vicinity. This, together with a nice set of carpenter tools, 
and plenty of books, ingenuity and sand, i am enjoying my last third of a century of 
life.— Zhos. M. Denham, New Bedford, Mass. 

Once in a great while I learn of a printer who has ac- 
quired a competency and is able to retire, but they are 
very rare cases. Most of the craft are destined to die in 
harness, and when they shuffle off this mortal coil the only 
legacy they leave is a monument of debts. If they had 
only learned to pay cash for their supplies of ink, rollers 
and paper, the saving on discounts alone would eventually 
make them rich, and when old age rolled around they 
could retire and enjoy life same as Mr. Denham. Begén 
now by sending for my sample book and price list, and 


resolve not to buy any more inks on credit. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce St., New: York 
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M° CLURE’S 
MAGAZINE 





The Chief Value of the 
Marketplace of the World 


to the manufacturer is that it displays his 
goods in the retail store. 

The readers of McClure’s Magazine look 
upon the Marketplace of the World as their Beaaif, 
guide when they go into any store to buy Ea 
any article. The things they have seen ad- 
vertised in the pages of McClure’s Magazine 
stand out in their minds and are insisted 
upon in the stores. Such goods have a cer- 
tain recommendation from the fact that 
nothing is admitted to the Marketplace of 
the World which is not worthy of such dis- 
tinction. 


CURTIS P. BRADY (Adv. Mgr.), 
S. S. McCLURE CO., NEW YORK. 
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& @ DS. A. M. 
NEWSPAPERS 


OF CLEVELAND, 0. . 


For several months past the trend of the successful advertiser in Cleveland 
has been toward the afternoon paper. The reasons are obvious to every observ- 
ing person. ‘The Cleveland News called attention to this fact four months ago, 
and the advertising figures of Cleveland dailies every month since have con- 
firmed the statement. The extraordinary growth of the advertising of The 
Cleveland News attests the approval of Cleveland merchants and other adver- 
tisers of the publisher’s ‘‘Square Deal” policy and his efforts to build a newspaper 
for the home. The circulation of The News now regularly exceeds 80,000 daily— 
for the Home and going there. 


THE AUTHORITY 


The authority for the following figures is the Cleveland Plain Dealer, whose 
regular monthly table of paid advertising carrie by the four daily and two 
Sunday newspapers of Cleveland was issued Saturday, March 2._ The report is 
for the month of February, 1907, and comparisons are made with February, 1906. 


GAINS OF AFTERNOON PAPERS 


News’ net gain February, 1907 4,562 inches 
Press’ net gain February, 1907 6033/ inches 


News ahead 3,958” inches 


LOSSES OF MORNING PAPERS 


Plain Dealer’s net loss 1,092 inches 
Leader’s net loss 4.917% inches 








The Plain Dealer's report shows : 
The Cleveland News (evening) gained 3,223% inches of strictly local dis- 
play advertising, and 1,56444 inches of “foreign” advertising. It fell off in other 
advertising 22554 inches. Net total gain, 4,562 inches, 
The Cleveland Press (evening) lost 693 inches of local display. Gained 9084 
inches of ‘‘fureign”’ advertising, and 388} inches of other advertising. Net total 
gain, 603% inches. 
The Plain Dealer (morning, exclusive of Sunday) lost 1,8164% inches of local 
display and 24244 inches of cther advertising. Gained 966 inches of “foreign.” 
Net total loss, 1,092 inches. 
The Leader (morning, exclusive of Sunday) lost 2,24134 inches of local display, 
97 inches of ‘‘foreign” and 2,58814 inches of other advertising. Net total loss, 
4,917%4 inches. ; 


COMPARED WITH SUNDAY 


The News publishes no Sunday edition. 

The News, six issues a week (no Sunday edition), gained 2,96644 inches MORE 
than the Plain Dealer, including its Sunday edition. 

The Plain Dealer, including Sunday, made a net gain of 1,596 inches of 
advertising. ‘ 

-The News, six issues a week, made a constructive gain of 8,368}¢ inches 
MORE than the Leader, including its Sunday edition. 

The Leader, including Sunday, sustained a loss of 3,80614 inches of advertising. 


COVERING CLEVELAND 


No advertiser can now “cover Cleveland” and Northern Ohio unless The 
Cleveland News is on the list. CHAS. A. OTIS, Publisher. 
J. H. CRALL & CO., Foreign Representatives, 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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In The Near Future 


the Undersigned will sell at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


at their Salesrooms 


143-147 Franklin Street, New York, 


For account of whom it may concern, entire 
Salvage Beekman St. Warehouse of 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEW YORK CITY, 


CONSISTING OF 


$60,000.00 


worth of Bonds, Ledgers, Linens, Super- 
fine Writings, Book, Cover, Typewrit- 
ings, Tag and Wrapping Papers, etc., 
including the well-known Lindenmeyr 
Specials in various lines. Be wise and 
defer making purchases prior to this 
sale. Exact date of sale will be duly 
announced in Printers’ Ink. 


Entire Stock In Practically Perfect 
Condition. 


SAMUEL GANS COMPANY, 


EpwIin W. WILE, Resident Manager, 
Member Merchants’ Association of New York, 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM. 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


41 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE, FREE OF CHARGES 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 





This Illinois Central Railroad 
advertisement might be mildly in- 
teresting as an example of wood 
carving or cabinet making but 
considered as an advertisement it 
has few virtues. It. is certainly 
not artistic, and it is so badly cut 
up that it refuses to hang together 
in anything like coherent shape. 
The attempt to show a train of 
cars in so small a space is futile, 
as a passenger train can hardly be 
told from a freight in such 
cramped quarters. In a piece of 





“TOURIST FSLEEPING CAR 
AAGHIGAGO a0 TWCINGINMATI ma i HEW ORLEANS JS 


NEW ORLEAN. 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUISAND CHICAGO. _} 


Tickets and other inf sti if ite of its own 
het, Salarnad ion of agent it 





| A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 


No.1. 


work of this nature practically 
everything is lost and the only 
effect is that of a blurr. In the 
illustration marked No. 2 there is 
sufficient suggestion of the rail- 
road feature. Thé trademark of 
the road is well displayed, and 
there is provided space enough to 
say whatever needs to be said in 
a manner which will make it easy 
to read. 
* * * 

Here is a. “Become a_ nurse” 

advertisement which means well, 














but over-reaches itself. It is true 
that it was the most prominent 
thing on the magazine page from 
which it was clipped, but there is 
so much black and so little ‘space 





No.2 


for the crowded text that the ad- 
vantage gained by its boldness is 
nullified. Half as much black 
border would have been ample and 








Become A Nurse 





there would have been room 
enough to set the text in a read- 
able size type. It is an excellent 
idea to endeavor, in ways like 
this, to make an advertisement 
stand out, but when this sort of 
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thing is overdone, as in this case, 
there is too much boldness and 
not enough attractiveness. 

* * * 


An irreverent young man said 
that he thought this Reo adver- 
tisement was an advertisement 
for.some new brand of tobacco, 
which, if you smoked it, made you 
dream that you owned an auto- 
mobile. Such is not the case, al- 
though a man who ttries to lug 
around a pipe of this size and ap- 
parent weight deserves an_auto- 
mobile, as the strain on his jaw 
must be exceedingly painful. This 
advertisement is of the freak 














S'Passengers 16 20 bone power 


4 The REO.has won more prizes in its 
first two yearp than any other car in all the 
years since automobiles were made 





2. The REO bas besten siore cars far beyond 
irs class in rating nd price tbap aay other automo- 
brie ever built 

3B The firs: REOs were cup-winners from the 

star, and weir original design has never needes 
alterapon 


4 These REO victories were won io 
tind af motoring contest, but chiefly 19 climb: 
ing. And’ climber is always a goer. 


$4 REOs do more than cart of twice 


R. M. OWEN.& CO., Lansing 





order and lacks the merits which 
some freaks possess, The copy is 
good, and it would make a good 
advertisement if well displayed 
with plenty of white space and a 
large, clear picture of the ma- 
chine, 
* * * 


For an advertisement which 
says nothing at all this Cross & 
Beguelin diamond advertisement 
says a great deal. It stood out 
very strongly in the trade paper in 
which it appeared, and although 
there is nothing remarkable about 
it it is an unusually good example 
of that class of publicity which 
seeks to present no arguments. It 
is certainly not good advertising 
to use up valuable space in saying 
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nothing, but in all fairness it 
must be admitted that in some 


FIRST HANDS 








Cross €§ BEGUELIN 


Importers and Cutters of Diamonds and Precious Stones 
wit, 17 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


@ Pee de Mestay, PARIS 














lines of business there is mighty 
little to say. 
* * * 


The baking powder advertise- 
ment reproduced herewith is one 
of a clean, bright and attractive 
in southern 


alu 


RAISING the QUAL, 


Ot baking while reducing your ex- 
F pense of baking powder . This is 
the meaning of HI-LO. 
One beaping teaspoonful will 
perfectly leaven a quart of flour. 
Equally good tor biscuit, muffins, 
waitles and batter cokes, and 
splendid in tancy case baking, 
H1-LO is pure and sold at an honest price 
—a dime @ pound. At your grocer’s. 
Don't overlook the gojd bond in each can, 


# ¢ Un lan" eupenor to » caper can. why are 


series now running 








newspapers advertising Hi-Lo 
Baking Powder. According to 
reliable reports this advertising is 
showing splendid results and this 
fact obviates ‘the necessity for 
further comment. 

—_—__+o>__—_. 


TuEY say it is lucky when one’s 
initials spell a word, even though the 
letters have to_be re-arranged, says 
the S. R. C. Quarterly. The initials 
of the Street Railways Advertising 
Company 

se: ALG 


by a simple reversal spell 


something 
very much apropos, namely: 
CARS. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are Invited to send model advertisements, idéas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department, 








Dusvguve ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
325 Bank and Insurance Bldg. 
DusugvE, lowa. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Sir—Some time ago we out- 
lined a campaign for increasing our 
own business and as the plan is some- 
what new, so far as we know, we 
thought you might possibly be interest- 
ed in seeing the first two pieces of 
copy which appeared. 

Our idea was, that instead of adver- 
tising in the general way to the public 
—rather to the merchants—we would 
single out all the different lines of 
business which were not doing any 
great amount of advertising of an 
kind, and go after them good and hard. 

Our first ad was directed to the bar- 
bers, and while we have not landed 
any contracts with any barbers so far, 
the copy which we ran _ has created 
more or less talk among them, and we 
have reasonable assurance that before 
long some one of them will wake up 
to the fact that he is losing business 
and wil! commence to advertise. 

The second ad which was run, was 
to the plumbers, and we have twenty- 
four other different lines of business 
which we will make a play on before 
we get through, in the same style. 

We do not expect to derive any di- 
rect results, that is, anything striking 
in the way of direct results, from this 
series of ads. The thing that we are 
aiming at particularly is to get the 
people to think about this thing, and 
then our solicitor will call on them 
personally and wherever possible, of 
course, close contracts. 

So far as we know, there has not 
been any agency who has gone at this 
way of advertising their business in 
the way we have, and if you care to 
have us do so we would be very glad 
to report to you the results after the 
campaign has been completed. 

Yours truly, 

Dusugue ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

A. D. Schiek, Mgr. 





The idea is all right, and it ap- 
plies to nearly all kinds of adver- 
tising. When a particular class 
is addressed in an ad, each mem- 
ber of that class who sees the ad 
feels that the appeal is a personal 
cne. Meantime the ad is by no 
means lost to those who may not 
come within that class but who 
have similar needs. It’s a good 
deal like hunting—you pick out 
some one thing to shoot at and, 
if your aim is good, you stand a 
pretty good chance of bagging it; 
vhere if you blaze away at every 
living thing in sight you'll hit 





t 


nothing worth hitting except by 
mere chance. 

Your ads are good, but they’re 
too long; they don’t leave much 
for your solicitor to ‘say if he 
ever gets a chance. I[ would 
rather hit the plumber, for in- 
stance, four or five good short- 
arm jabs so he can wake up in 
between and take some more, 
than to put him out with a ten- 
inch, double-column wallop like 
yours, that will make him think 
either that space is cheap or that 
he must buy a page to, make him- 
self heard. You tell the plumber 
that he ought to tell John Smith 
the exact cost of installing mod- 
ern conveniences. Now, unless 
the plumber is so well, acquainted 
with John Smith and his home 
that he would get the job anyhow, 
he hasn't much more idea than 
you have as to what the job would 
cost. ‘Lhe plumber: doesn’t know 
what he is up against till he has 
taken measurements, sized up the 
work and found out whether 
Mrs. Smith wants just a plain 
iron tub with a thin coating of 
enamel on it, a near porcelain 
one or the real thing. To be sure 
he can quote prices on both tubs, 
but if Mr. Smith has had no ex- 
perience with plumbing he will 
probably continue to bathe in the 
family wash tub when he finds 
out the difference between the 
price of a new tub set down on 
the back porch and of that same 
tub installed in the bath room 
with water running into it. This 
isn’t anything against your 
scheme as a whole, but is a seri- 
ous hole in it so far as your ap- 
peal to the plumber is concerned, 
for he, like people in other lines, 
thinks the ad man ought to be 
born with a complete technical 
knowledge of everything he may 
ever be called upon to -write 
about. Your argument to bar- 
bers ought to make a dent in 
some of them, but the chances are 
about 100 to one that each barber 
and each plumber -will fully en- 
dorse your advice as applied to 
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the barber and the plumber in the 
next block. Printers’ INK will 
certainly be glad to know how 
your experiment pans out. Here 
is the ad addressed to barbers: 


A PLAIN TALK WITH THE BAR- 
BERS OF DUBUQUE. 
INROADS OF 

ETC. 





TO OFFSET THE 
SAFETY RAZORS, 


Mr. Barber, are you beginning to 
feel the effects of the Satety razor 
advertising in your. cash drawer? 

Judging from the. enormous number 
of these devices that are being sold we 
imagine you must be feeling it more or 
less—probably more. _ 

What are you doing to counteract 
the effects of it? 

There are plenty of good arguments 
you could advance why your way ot 
shaving is the best, and even if the 
Safety razor was not hurting your 
business any, could you not shave a 
few more men every day than you 
are now? 

We presume your evening hours are 
pretty well taken up, but how about 
the daylight hours? 

There are plenty of men who could 
find time to step in and get a shave 
or haircut during the day—if you re- 
minded them of it. 

How can you remind them? 

Make use of the columns of this 
newspaper and you will find your busi- 
ness will increase very rapidly. 

Have you any confidence in the cura- 
tive powers ot the dandruff prepara- 
tions you have for sale? If you have, 
why not advertise them a little? There 
are lots of men who are troubled with 
dandruff who would gladly pay you 
most any price for some remedy that 
gave any promise of relief—if you have 
such a remedy, tell them about it. 

There are very few lines of business 
which have not made use of newspa- 
per advertising, and the results in 
most cases have been far in excess of 
expectations, and there is no business 
that stands in so much need of good 
advertising to-day as a first-class bar- 
ber shop—yours. 

Provably your first excuse will be 
that you cannot afford it. You can 
better afford to advertise and thus 
increase your business, than you can 
to save the few dollars it will cost 
you and not get the increase. 

A reasonable amount of space in this 
paper with the right kind of talk in 
it will not be expensive and cannot 
help producing fesults. 

Do you want to talk with us about 
it? We will outline a campaign for 
you covering the cost of the space and 
the work of writing the copy and plac- 
ing it. 5 

Phone us, 1117 Old ’Phone, or call 
at our office, 325 B. & I. Bldg., and 
we will be glad to talk it over with 
you, and remember, that part will not 
cost you anything. Better do it now 
while you are thinking about it, as this 
particular ad will not appear again. 


DUBUQUE _ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 


A WAY 


325 Bank and Insurance Bldg., 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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Looks Like a “Sock” Ad, but It Isn’t. 
And, Just Incidentally, There Is No 
Shoe So Well nown, Anywhere, 
That It Calls for No Description. 
oo the Halifax (Can.) Evening 
Mau, 





Dry Sox. 


A wise man never gets his 
feet wet. He keeps them 
warm and dry because he 
wears a pair of Invictus 
“Dry Sox.” This is why he 
never gets a cold—he knows 
how to prevent it. Style, 
fit, comfort and quality are 
all combined in this — boot. 
It’s the best boot for Spring. 
Prices, $5 and $5.50. 

Children require footwear 
like the Instructor or Edu- 
cator Shoes. These shoes 
are too well-known to call 
for any description here. 
We have all sizes for both 
children and misses. Par- 
ents should see that their 
children wear shoes like 
these. 


T. LARSEN & CO., 
168 Granville St., 
Halifax, Can. 











An Irresistible One From the Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 





New Spring Suits. 
What a delightful contrast 
—the fresh new tones, and 


the charming new models, 
against the somber shades 
and sober styies of the pass- 
ing season. 

No wonder physiologists 
say light colors have a cheer- 
ing effect on the mind. 

Merely to look at this 
beautiful show of women’s 
garments gives one a thrill 
of pleasureable appreciation. 

Etons of many modifica- 
tions are in greater number 
and variety than any other 
type, but those for Spring 
are of a very different char- 
acter from what you have 
seen up to now. 

Plain jacket styles are 
forcing semanas — they 
have an air of smart sim- 
plicity quite in contrast with 
the fanciful Etons, though 
they suffer none in_compari- 
son, depending, of course, 
on your own ideas and what 
appeals to you strongest. 

he variety of these other 
types is fully sufficient to 
gratify any taste, and we 
know you will be pleased 
when you come. 

Prices $15 to $150. 

BOGGS & BUHL, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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McCaty’s ADvERTISING Co., 
Chemical Building, 
Saint Louis. 
Editor Ready Made Department; 

Dear Str—When we sent in our 
subscription the other day we _ forgot 
to inclose the ads that you will find 
attached to his letter and which are a 
few of the ads that we have been 
writing for the MacCarthy-Evans-Von 
Arx Tailoring Co. of this city for the 
past five years. 

As_ this tailoring concern does by 
far the largest tailoring business in the 
city of St. Louis, and as wherever St. 
Louis papers circulate people talk about 
MacCarthy-tvans-Von Arx advertis- 
ing. we thought that some of these ads 
might interest you. 

Yours very respectfully, 
McCaLtt ADVERTISING COMPANY. 





There’s real red blood in these 
MacCarthy-Evans ads —they’re 
alive and doing. And yet, they’re 
not offensively flippant. But it’s 
a shame to make a man_ say 
“MacCarthy-Evans-Von Arx” just 
to get a suit of clothes, or even 
to think all that, when a two- 
piece name would answer every 
purpose. Anyhow, the ads are 
good, even without the strong and 
appropriate illustrations, as re- 
printed below: 





DRESS-SUIT TROUBLES. 

He who borrows trouble, pays the in- 
terest with worry. 

But he who buys a ready-made Dress 
Suit does not borrow trouble. He buys 
it. Pays out his good money for the 
privilege of worrying through every 
secial affair he attends. Discomfort is 
his lot. Worry is his portion. It’s 
worth most any price to be possessed 
of that feeling of being certain that 
you are in every detail correctly at- 
tired which is enjoyed by every wearer 
of a McCarthy-Evans Dress Suit. And 
the price is $50, $60 or $75. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS TAILORING 
COMPANY, 


820 Olive Street, 
Opposite which is the Postoffice, and 
in which are ‘phones Main 5175, Main 
5176 and B300. 





IT IS A COLD BUSINESS PROPO- 
SITION. 

Wearing good clothes pays. 

Clothing that seems to be a part of 
our own _ individuality—clothing that 
is unmistakably made for you—clothing 
that is elegant in each and every de- 
tail pays. 

It is worth a good deal every month 
to you and your business to wear Mac- 
Carthy-Evans-Von Arx  made-for-you 
clothing You look like ready money. 
You look as though things were coming 
your way and just because you look 
that way things will come your way. 
This is just as true as two plus two 
equals four, and will continue to be 





true as long:as two plus twe equals 
four. 

Superb Fall Suits,“ $30 to $50. 
MacCARTHY-EVANS-VON ARX 
TAILORING CO., 

820 Olive Street. 
The P. O. is still ‘Just opposite.” 
*Phones: Bell Main 5175 an 5176. 
Central 244. 





"BOUT BUSINESS FROCKS. 

Ever notice how heavy-weight finan- 
ciers and bankers are always pictured 
in Business Frock Suits? 

It is the one style that makes the 
boss look more like the boss and less 
like the clerk. Adds dignity—lends a 
prosperous tone to one’s attire. 

We are making to measure Business 
Frocks in the very latest styles, cutting 
them from imported Scotch fabrics spe- 
cially made for this style of garment, 
snappy in pattern and Coloring, yet 
business-like. 

Made to measure in the inimitable 
MacCarthyJEvans-Von Arx way, $30 
to $so0 

MacCARTHY-EVANS-VON ARX 

TAILORING CO., 
820 Olive Stréet. 

The P. O. is still “‘Just opposite.” 
*Phones: Bell Main 5175 and_ 5176. 
Central 244. 





DUCK THE “DOCS!” 

Don’t delay ordering your Fall Suit! 
Pneumonia days won’t delay their a: 
rival. So “‘duck the docs” by getting 
into a _MacCarthy-Evans-Von : 
Made-For-You Fall Suit before 
Grippe or old “new money” has 
chance to get into your system. 

Pick out of these newly arrived 
Crombie Worsteds—delightful winter 
patternings—made to your measure, for 
335. 

MacCARTHY-EVANS-VON ARX 

TAILORING CO., 
820 Olive Street. 

The P. O. is still “Just opposite.” 
’Phones: Bell Main 5175 and_ 5176. 
Central 244. 





A Definite Shoe ‘Proposition. From 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Star-Independ 
ent. ™ 





The Man or Boy 


that can wear size 4%, 5, 
5%, 6, 6% or 7 in wide or 
narrow widths can get prop- 
erly fitted here in a pair of 
those $3.50, $4 or $5 shoes 


reduced to $2.50 per pair. 
Not a thing wrong with the 
shoes; styles are all right, 
have our usual guarantee— 
simply cleaning up stock. 

_ If you don’t object to sav- 
ing a dollar or two this is 
your opportunity if you call 
soon. 


JERAULD SHOE CO., 
310 Market Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Tue SIGN oF THE Rose, 
Broad Street, below Walnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Enclosed we herewith hand you a 
few advertisements which we intend to 
use in one of the Philadelphia evening 
papers, for one of our stores. : 

Before entering upon this campaign 
we would thank you to let us have 
your valuable opinion on the following: 
“ 1st—Is it proper to advertise Funeral 
Designs in the newspapers? 

2d—Will such advertising hurt us in 
our regular florist business? . 

3d—Should a subject of this kind be 
treated in a different manner if at all? 

We thank you in advafice for your 
opinion in this matter and assure you 
same will be appreciated. 

We have rea our valuable publica- 
tion for the last four years and it has 
been a great help to us in preparing 
our different advertising campaigns. 


Very truly yours, 
CuHaARLES Henry Fox. 





I see no reason why the ad- 
vertising of funeral designs 
should injure your regular busi- 
ness in flowers, nor do I see any- 
thing improper in such a course, 
providing, of course, that the sub- 
ject is handled in a dignified way. 
But in the copy submitted you 
have your proposition upside 
down; you are not selling “Fox,” 
but “funeral designs,” and there- 
fore the parts of your ad are not 
in their logical sequence. “Fox” 
may or may not suggest flowers 
or funeral designs, while the idea 
that will immediately be associat- 
ed with funeral designs will be 
the one you want to convey. A 
pretty safe rule in preparing ad- 
vertising copy is; first, the thing 
for sale; second, the description; 
third, the price; and, fourth and 
last, the name and address, Your 
idea of saying “‘’Phone and a rep- 
resentative will call and suggest 
an appropriate design—no  obli- 





gation to order,” is a good one. | 


That is an offer that many people 
will appreciate. And your idea of 
quoting a price in connection with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the pillow you describe, is a good | 


one. But I don’t like your “There 


are reasons,” following the claim | 


of “Headquarters for funeral de- 
signs.” That impresses me as be- 
ing a little too “flip” for the oc- 
casion, and as something a bit too 
much of breakfast food adver- 
tising, 
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There Seems a Growing Ten- 
dency to Cover the Subject in a 
Book and Advertise the Book, as in 
This One From the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Star-Independent. 





Interested in 
Real Estate? 


Then get our new book- 
let. Our Spring real estate 
price list—just issued—will 
prove of inestimable value 
to prospective purchasers— 
with its several hundred 
properties listed here for 
sale. It is important that 
the selection of a home or 
any other real estate be 
made from a_ list large 
enough to permit of a lib- 
eral choice—and shrewd 
buyers keep in touch with 
these offices—knowing the 
best propositions in the mar. 
ket focus right here. Call 
or ’phone for a booklet. 

MILLER BROS. & 
BAKER, 
Federa! Square, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 











“Money-Back” Is Not a New Argu- 
ment But Is Nevertheless a. Strong 
One. From the Arizona Republican, 
Phoentx, Ariz. 





‘‘Money- Back ” 
Tooth Brush. 


One of thé best known 
and most successful tooth 
brush manufacturers in the 
world makes a tooth brush 
which he puts his name on 
and _ sells for 35. This 
brush has become famous the 
world over. We placed an 
order recently for the same 
quality of brush with a very 
slight change in shape and 
with our own name stamped 
in place of his. These 
brushes have now arrived. 
We believe that they are the 
equal of any 35c. brush in 
our stock or in any store. 
We offer them at 2sc. If 
you can find a single fault 
with any of these brushes, 
we will refund your money 
and throw the Sresh away, 
or give you a new brush in 
place of it. 


ELVEY & HULETT, 
5 and 7 E. Washington St., 





Phoenix, Ariz. 














How to Sell Goods 
—How - ginger up a 
sales fore 
~How b to ‘dram business 
in dull season 
—How to route, handle, 
and check salesmen. 
—How to train, develop 
and coach a sales force 
—How to secure and or. 
eae salesmen and 
agen’ 


a. to meet objec- 
cfeme a and how to be a guod 


—How to handle whole- 
salers and retailers to the 
best advantace. 

How to judge a good 
ee pete to hire and 
= to be o 

—How to Panalyne your 
roposition and pick out 
ts prey points. 

And hundreds of other 
vital pointers and planz 
for clerks, city salesmen, 
traveling salesmen, retail 
ers, wholesalers, manufac 
turers, mail-order houses 
and advertising men. 
How to Buy at Rock 

Bottom 
—How to trap a lying 
salesman. 
— iow hes close big tran- 
sactions. 

—How t prevent ex 
travagant purchasing. 

—Ho Oo know to a 
plossy “what stock is on 

nd, 

—How to devise a simple 
system which wiil bring to 
your notice automatically 
all data, prices, etc., about 


complete purchasing and 
record system fora mail 
order house.a factory or 
a retail, wholesale or de- 
partment store. 

And other priceless 
pointers on purchasing. 
beyond description, that 
every business man, em- 
po or employee, ought 
o have constantly at his 
finger ends. 


How to Collect Money 
—How to judge credits. 
ey ow to collect by 
si 
ilow to be a good collec- 
tor and how to hire one. 

‘i ow to organize a 
credit and coliections de- 
partment. 

—How to get quick. ac 
curate, inside information 
about a customer s ability 


0 pay. 
And valuable informa 
tion obtainabie in no other 
way. for credit men, col- 
lectors, accountants and 
pines § business man inter- 
sted in this vita] depart- 
ment, 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


RK . 


Snr GBS Six Cents a Day 


Men have sweat blood and 
spent fortunes to learn these 
very business secrets which | 
now you may read at your 
leisure and master at ease. 
The crystalized experience of | 


practically the whole world | 


of business is placed now, 


and for the first time, at your | 


instant disposal by the six 
volume, 1,263-page Business 
Man’s Library, described here. 


womy be eight big. broad men—not mere 
writers, but Natioual Business Men, whose 
very names inspire respect and admira- 
tion and confidence—are the authors of 
the Business Man’s Library. Alexander 
H. Revell, founder, and president of the 
great firm his name; Sears. Koe- 
buck & C Xo ’s C omptrolier; John V. Farweil 
& Co.’s Credit Man; omery Ward & 
wen ‘s Buyer; Sherwin-Williams Co.’s Gen- 

er, These are onty a few of the 


ie business men who have contributed 
to the Business Man’s Librar. 

Then add to the hel big | this Library 
will bring you. the p which you = 
get from SYSTEM, — ¥4 stands 
eminent the magazine of business. 

356 pages in every issue of SYSTEM, oe} 
ou canr ot afford to miss a mete page of 
Tt makes no difference whether you 
own your own business or whether you 
are working for somebody else. SYSTEM 
will show you new ways of saving time 
and cutting out drudgery. 
EASY OFFER Picture in your 
mind six handsome 
binding, 
to be found 
in Tretly editions. paces that 
ooutd scarcely be worth more to you if 
each leaf were a $10 bill; and twelve 
months of SYSTEM—more than 3,000 pages 
of current business experience ‘and help, 
convertible into reany cash—and then 
think of this offer: Only $18, spread out 
thin over nine months,and they are yours 
atonce. Your check or money order fcr 
$2, or a $2 bill sent to-day, will start the 
books to you to-morrow, express and 
every other charge prepaid, and enter 
your name as aregular yearly SYSTi:M 
subscriber. $2 now and $2a month until 
$18is paid Less than you ra spend 
for daily papers; less, surely, than it costs 
you for car fare or the evening smoke. 
Long before this week is out these helpful 
books, if ordered now, will have a chance 
to put back in their pocket more than 
their cost. Is the offer clear?t There is 
nothing to sign, Write on your business 
letterheaa or state what business you ure 
in. Simply send $2.00 and say [ accept 
your offer in Printers’ Ink. Send to 
151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


How to Manage a 


Business 
sere keep track of 


stock 

| —How to train and test 
employes. 

| —How to hire and direct 
employee. 

| —How to figure 
vege estimates. 

How to detect and 

eliminate needless items 
of expense. 

| , —How to get up blanks, 

| forms. records and simple 

systems for all kinds of 

| business, 

—How to. devise a per- 
| petual inventory system 
| that will tell you every 
| day the value of material 
on hand. 

—How to turn a losing 
into a pi 
one—how to make a profit- 
able business more protit- 


abie. 

And countless other 
thin including charts, 
tabu ations. diagrams 
plans and forms thatevery 
man in an executive posi- 
tion needs in his daily 
work, 

How to Get Money by 
Mail 

—How to write ads 

—How to begin a letter. 

—How to turn inquiries 
into orders, 

flow tu get your reader 
to ACT. 

—How to formulate a 
convincing argument. 

—How to write trade- 
winning business letters. 

—How to cover territory 
salesmen can’t reach. 

—How to key ads, circu 
lars ang all mail sales. 

—Bow to prepare an en- 
closure for a business get- 
ling —. 

to answer, file 
and follow up inquiries 
from advertisements and 
those which come in the 
regular course of business 
na e upon page of 
practical working detail— 
not only for mail-order 
firms. bus particularly 
helpful to those not mak- 
ing a xpecialty of a mail- 
order business. 


How to Stop Cost 
Leaks 


--How to detect waste. 
to make an in- 


and 





How w to figure ‘“‘over- 
head”. expense 
And chapter ' after chap- 
ter of priceless plans for 
every kind of 
business in which an ac- 
curate cost system is es 
senflal to mopey-making 
success, 








